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, A SONG OF JOYS 


O to make the most jubilant song! 
: , Full of music—full of manhood, womanhood, infancy! 
Full of common employments—full of grain and trees. 


x * * 

O the farmer’s joys! 

Ohioan’s, Illinoisan’s, Wisconsinese’s, Kanadian’s, Iowan’s, Kansian’s, 
Missourian’s, Oregonese’s joys! 

To rise at peep of day and pass forth nimbly to work, 

To plough land in the fall for winter-sown crops, 

To plough land in the spring for maize, 

To train orchards, to graft the trees, to gather apples in the fall. 

Walt Whitman. 
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THE 


**Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.’’ 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


MERSON said that America was a 
name for opportunity. America is 
also a name for the startling and the 

unexpected. In one short summer she has 
turned the tide of the world’s thought her 
way; lifted the nineteenth century off its 
hinges; changed history, and erased from 
the dictionary of the nation the word “im- 
possible.” The echo of Dewey’s guns had 
scarcely died away from the vegas and val- 
leys of Luzon when a new prodigy was 
performed under the shadow of Santiago’s 
Morro. But this was not the end. Our 
soldiers in the actions of Guasimas, Caney 
and San Juan “Hill eclipsed all the valor 


* Mr. Mac Queen was at the front during the entire late 
war as correspondent.fo~ The National Magazine, 


THE DREAM OF THE REGIMENT WHEN THE FIGHT IS OVER. 


IN THE DAY OF THY POWER 
BY PETER MAC QUEEN, M. A.* 


of historic times, with the. possible excep- 
tions of Thermopyle and Balaklava. Then, 
while a dogged line of starving, sun-struck 
mén demanded the surrender of an all but 
impregnable city, Schley sunk the proud- 
est fleet of Spain, with the loss of one man. 
The defiant note of a nation that has never 
met defeat sounded in every capital from 
Paris to Petersburg; gave our nation a 
free hand to end the war as it wished; en- 
dowed us at one stroke with an island em- 
pire that practically zones the globe. This 
is, indeed, the day of our power. 

On my way to Santiago I met and talked 
with Chauncey M. Depew, the famous 
statesman. I asked him what he thought 
of national expansion for our country. He 
said: “It is an experiment. There will 
be danger in having foreign colonies. 
We ought to have a more pure state of poli- 
































tics at home before we try to go outside 
the limits set by Washington. Colonies 
will be a great expense, and will give a 
chance for political corruption. Yet the 
so-called imperial policy is upon us. It is 
the part of wise men to try and guide it 
rightly. We shall either be submerged by 
it, or we shall be able, by an honest and 
wise utilization of the conditions forced 
upon us, to make ourselves safer and 
stronger within our old boundaries. If we 
use it well, we shall add incalculably to 
American enterprise and opportunity, be- 
come masters of the sea and enter with the 
surplus of our manufactures the markets of 
the world. Americans have not yet got 
settled convictions on territorial expansion 
and the government of distant lands and 
alien races. But when the tide of their 
opinion turns that way, we must not hide; 
we cannot retreat; ‘we must ride the waves 
and direct the storm.’ ” 

The war was waged for humanity. It 
was humanely carried on. There is great 
cause for fervent thanksgiving at this hour. 
Our soldiers’ hearts are turning to dust 
beneath the tropic stars. They fought and 
bowed alone to death. They suffered much, 
did much, and were not com- 
forted. I heard them bless 
with their dying words the 
star-flag of the free. They met 
the night of death as sweetly 
as a lark greets the dawn. 
From the surf-beaten beach 
and the white terror of the 
ambushed reefs; from battle- 
fields, where life was flung 
away as if it had been no use; 
from fever cot and_ fetid 
swamp and phantom ship 
their unconquered souls went 
up to God. They left us a 
magnificent legacy, a behest 
of manhood overcoming sav- 
agery and heroism sustaining 
with fortitude all pangs that 
can be endured. 

The war is over; let us welcome the 
blessed dawn of a new age for the oppressed 
in the Spanish colonies. It is a significant 
fact that Mr. Mauser, the inventor of the 
deadly rifle used by Spain, is a member of 
the Universal Peace Society; and General — 
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Miles, Commander-in-Chief of the Ameri- 
can army, is a thorough believer in arbitra- 
tion. In a conversation with him he gave 
me the following grand words for The 


National Magazine: ‘Tell your magazine 
folk that peace, not war, is the Ameri- 
can ideal. The Civil War left this country 
in such debt and mourning that many 
thought we would never have another war. 
We have talked more about arbitration in 
the last thirty years than all the world be- 
side. Many people believed, moreover, 
that we had become so intelligent that 
henceforth compromise would settle all in- 
ternational disputes; and that the weap- 
ons of war had become so terrible that 
we would. not go to war on that ac- 
count. 

“Suddenly we find ourselves in a serious 
foreign war. We have raised a great army, 
and it has taken some time to take men 
from every sphere of civil life, and mould 
them into ccmpanies, regiments, brigades, 
divisions, corps and armies. To properly 
equip them with hospitals, field artillery, 
rations and munitions of war of every kind 
was a gigantic task. One of the most diffi- 
cult problems is to move an army to a for- 





THE PICKET, READING GOOD NEWS FROM THE 
“HOME” NEWSPAPER. 


eign country across the sea. That we have 
done. The navy has been eminently suc- 
cessful. I have every confidence in believ- 
ing that the army will be ultimately suc- 
cessful in every way. It may take some 
little time, but it can result in only one 
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thing, final and complete triumph of the 
American forces. 

“Enough has been demonstrated to illus- 
trate the grand patriotism of the people, the 
martial spirit inherited from our fathers, 
and the splendid intelligence of our sol- 
diers. The fortitude, sacrifice, endurance 
and gallant heroism of our soldiers has 
never been surpassed in any war.” This 
was said on the last day of the bombard- 
ment of Santiago, and while the boom of 
Sampson’s cannon was sounding in our 
ears. 

In America are the happy firesides, where 
grow and bloom the tenderest virtues of 
the race. In the harvest time the families of 
our nation meet around a common hearth. 
There let us remember this year that the 
noblest part of American history is that 
which tells how our sons, our fathers, our 
brothers fought, not to enslave, but to 
free, not for pillage, but for principle, not 
for themselves, but for others. We must 
give and guarantee to distant peoples and 
alien races, in whose behalf we laid bare the 
sword, an absolute and equal justice. If 
the flag of our dear land,js to float over 
Cuba and the Philippines, as well as over 


rights of all respected. I saw him paying 
high prices for his food and clothing, like 
the rest of us. General Brooke, at Arroyo, 
caused a tariff of prices to be placed on the 
custom house office, so that even the price 
of a bottle of milk and a dozen eggs was 
regulated. At Guayama, General Haines 
put a soldier in the guard house for steal- 
ing about five cents’ worth of coacoanuts 
from a poor fruit vender. I saw the men 
at the outposts talking tp the farmers as 
they passed in from the country with their 
ponies bringing their products to market. 
When I asked the commanding officer if 
they were confiscating the goods, he an- 
swered, “No; they are dickering for a good 
bargain.” 

At Colonel Fred. Bennett’s headquarters, 
the Third Illinois boys had captured three 
horses belonging to a Spanish citizen. 
Colonel Bennett would not allow any of his 
men to use them, but was feeding them, 
waiting for their o®ner to turn up. All 
through, the Americans showed they 
were determined on a brave and clean 
and honest war. General Miles closed 
every saloon in Ponce the moment he saw 
our men taking a hold of the rum and 
the rum taking hold of 
them. 








THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 


Porto Rico, it must shield and canopy alike 
the laborer’s hut and the millionaire’s pal- 
ace. Nothing so impressed me as the 
kindly way in which our generals and sol- 
diers used the Spaniards, as well as the 
Cubans and Porto Ricans. In Santiago, 
General Wood gave orders to have all the 





There were mistakes made; 
there were inefficient officials 
in places. Much sorrow and 
hunger undoubtedly came 
from red tape, that curse of 
tyros. But then all misery is 
on the card when you declare 
war. Sir Francis Drake was 
right when he said, “All war 
is hell.” We thought at first 
that we were out for a picnic 
to spray Florida water on the 
Spaniards. The Spaniards 
showed themselves a _ very 
hard problem to encounter. 
Their gallant bravery at Ca- 
ney was surpassed only by the 
superb valor of the Yankee regulars. 

Thank God that tyranny in the West and 
East is crushed. Let us not mar it with 
unwise or unjust criticism upon our gov- 
ernment. If the army was in bad shape, 
let us remember that this inefficiency grew 
up through a long period of thirty years, 
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“LEST WE FORGET, LEST WE FORGET.” 


when Congress was niggardly and we, the 
sovereign people, were indifferent. We, 
the sovereign people, wanted the war; we, 
the people, forced the President’s hand; we, 
the people, wished the war waged in the 
hot, wet season. Let us remember, and be 
silent. God grant we may use these vast 
new lands with wisdom and fidelity. 

No words for the men who fought but 
words red with our hearts’ thanksgiving. 
Not for all the glory from Lexington to 
Gettysburg would I bate one jot of praise 
for the army of Santiago and Porto Rico. 
With a nobleness of purpose seldom 
equaled, with a dauntless courage never ex- 
celled, they battled for the right, and 
breasted on the tented fields the iron 
storms of war. I saw beardless boys lie 
down and die among the swamps without a 
murmur. I saw their unstaunched wounds, 


their caved-in cheeks, their eyes, from 
which hope had departed. But in no eye 
saw I ever the light of aught save deathless 
resolution. In no face saw I the marks of 
fear. Red-lipped lads from the green hills 
marched up to the cannon as children go 
up to a Christmas tree. Blue-eyed youths 
in delirium babbled about their mothers, 
and the blood that ran out on the grass 
dyed a picture and a lock of woman’s hair. 

White men and black men stalked up to 
death as to an old familiar friend, and un- 
fledged heroes met fame as comrades meet 
in the bivouac. Therefore our harvest days 
are glad this year. Therefore we set the 
names of our heroes dead like sweet forget- 
me-nots in Memory’s garden. While the 
nation lasts their praise shall be as sweet 
as songs the reapers sing when they bring 
home the gathered grain. 











HEN Adeline 
Patti visited this 
country she was 
asked what she 
thought of the 
American appre- 
ciation of opera. 
soprano replied: “In New 


The great 
York, opera is la mode; in Europe, it 


is l'amour.” If we were a more ad- 
vanced people in music there would 
be less clap-trap and less meretricious 
advertising in connection with opera, 
prima donnas, and music generally. If 
in America opera were “l’amour,” our 
reverence for the great artists who in- 
terpret to us the works of the masters 
would be such that the puerile and trivial 
details about them which are forced upon 
our notice by enterprising managers would 
fall on unheeding ears. The private life of 
an eminent painter, sculptor, or poet is not 
considered to be proper food for gossip, 
and we would wish that the time might 
come when the actor and the singer might 
be treated with equal respect. But as long 
as we are an unmusical people, so long will 
questionable methods in advertising be re- 
sorted to in order to attract attention and 
to fill the theatre and opera house. 


INCIDENTS USED FOR ADVERTISING. 


Imagine the amount of excitement which 
could be developed at the present day from 
such an incident as that of the giant 
Handel carrying his refractory prima don- 
na to the window and holding her out of it, 
with the threat that he would drop her 
into the street until she agreed to be 
obedient! 

Marriages and elopements have always 
been valuable means of advertising, and 


BY HENRY C. LAHEE 





when Christine Nilsson was married in 
Westminster Abbey every detail was care- 
fully reported in the newspapers and circu- 
lated throughout the world. 

Not many years ago a celebrated actress 
made her first visit to America. An enter- 
prising newspaper reporter chartered a 
steamer, and went out to sea to meet the ves- 
sel which carried this celebrity. He was for- 
tunate enough to obtain an interview before 
land was in sight, and his first question was, 
“How do you like America?” This ridicu- 
lous question, together with the reply, was 
solemnly disseminated throughout the 
country as important news. At the present 
day every prima donna is questioned as to 
her habits, her food, her daily exercise, 
what she prefers to drink, and even in what 
liquid she delights to bathe. Her gowns 
are described in detail, and if she is de- 
voted to any special athletic sport, such as 
golf, bicycling or rowing, the papers are 
sure to contain columns of matter on the 
subject. 


WARDROBES COUNT FOR MUCH. 


Emma Abbot’s wardrobe was used as an 
advertisement, and it was said that she ap- 
peared in an outfit which cost $40,000. 
Every garment was accurately described by 
the enthusiastic reporteresses with an atten- 
tion to detail far beyond the capability of 
man. Emma Abbot endeared herself to the 
American public by her admirable courage 
and perseverance, her energy and ability. 
An incident in her career which will long 
be remembered was her plucky defence of 
her profession against the accusations of an 
over-zealous divine. She was attending 
church one Sunday when the preacher in- 
veighed bitterly against the wickedness of 
the stage. At the conclusion of the sermon 
Emma Abbott stood up and “spoke right 
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aout in the meetin’,” resenting the sweep- 


ing charges of the preacher. Her prompt 
action earned for her many friends. 

Emma Nevada created quite a social stir 
by her wedding in Paris, and immediately 
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THE OLD JEWELRY DODGE. 

One of the time honored customs for at- 
tracting public attention to the prima don- 
na is by a presentation of jewelry, and the 
method of managing this function is ad- 


EMMA NEVADA. 


afterwards made a concert tour in this coun- 
try, during which the fact that she would 
wear her wedding dress for certain selec- 
tions no doubt aided materially to increase 
the box office receipts. 





mirably described by Mr. Sutherland Ed- 
wards, the well-known English authority 
on operatic matters. Mr. Edwards shows 
how this is done by means of the prima 
donna’s husband, who must be a man of 
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engaging manners, a good and liberal en- 
tertainer. He makes friends among the 
men of influence and fashion, and in due 
course gives a sumptuous dinner. One of 
the guests, his special friend, is taken into 
his confidence regarding the scheme, and is 
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him and his talented wife, suggests that 
the company show their appreciation of his 
hospitality by subscribing a respectable 
sum with which to purchase a diamond 
tiara for the prima donna. He heads the 
list with a good round sum, and the rest of 





EMMA ABBOTT. 
Reproduced from the famous ‘‘ Emma Abbott” lithograph. 


only too pleased to assist. After dinner, 
therefore, the p. d.’s husband withdraws to 
find a special box of cigars which the ser- 
vant has failed to bring. The search takes 
him rather a long time, and during his ab- 
sence the special friend, after eulogizing 





the company readily affix their signatures, 
so when the worthy host returns with the 
long-sought cigars, he is confronted with 
the subscription list and overwhelmed with 
surprise and gratitude. The next day he 
and the special friend, armed with the sub- 
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scription list, betake themselves to the most 
fashionable jewelry store and seek the pro- 
prietor. He listens to their story, smiles 
gently, and asks to see the list. He finds that 
the names, one and all, belong to gentlemen 
who already owe him large sums, and he 
regrets that it will be impossible for him to 
honor the order, except for cash in ad- 
vance. It then occurs to the husband that 
the prima donna has some jewels which 
might be reset at a small cost. This is 
done, the prima donna pays the bill, and 
the presentation is duly made and heralded 
throughout the civilized world. 

These jewels are a constant source of 
anxiety; they are always getting lost or 
stolen, or held by grasping custom house 
officials, and are, in short, of inestimable 
value for winding the prima donna’s ma- 
chinery. In many cities opera bouquets 
can be hired for an evening and presented 
to the prima donna, or if purchased, they 
can be sold back to the dealer at a fair dis- 
count. It is part of the duty of the prima 
donna’s husband to see that nothing in the 


ETELKA GERSTER, 
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CHRISTINE NILSSON, 


floral line is neglected. These things have 
become conventional. 


THE ACME OF ADVERTISING. 


When Jenny Lind paid her memorable 
visit to the United States she came under 
the management of P. T. Barnum, one of 
the shrewdest managers in history. On 
the night of her arrival in New York she 
was serenaded by six hundred members of 
the fire department, headed by a brass 
band, and, of course, followed by an im- 
mense crowd. This demonstration was ap- 
parently spontaneous, and made an im- 
mense sensation throughout the country, 
though no one could ever understand why 
firemen, of all people in the world, should 
show such a desperate interest in a prima 
donna. 

The tickets for Jenny Lind’s concerts 
were sold by auction, the wise Barnum well 
knowing that no end of gossip would en- 
sue. The highest price paid for a ticket 
was $225, which sum was given by an en- 
terprising hatter of New York, who did 
not fail to turn the matter to account for 
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the benefit of his business, as well as that 
of the singer. 

Upon her first visit to Boston, Jenny 
Lind sang in the Fitchburg depot, which 
was then the largest hall in the city. She 
was given an ovation such as no other 
prima donna has ever received in that city 
before or since. 


SHE HAD “AN ADMIRER.” 


When Christine Nilsson was in New 
York she was so pestered by the attentions 
of an unwelcome admirer that she was 
obliged to seek the protection of the police 
court, and something similar happened also 
in Chicago, all of which furnished excellent 
advertising 
matter, by 
giving the, 
newspapers 
“items. of 
public inter- 
est.” 

The “dress- 
ing room 
row” which 
took place in 
Chicago be- 
tween Marie 
Roze and 
Minnie 
Hauk also 
furnished 
many col- 
umns of 
sensational 
reading, and 
kept those 
ladies in the 
public mind 
for some 
time. 

Minnie 
Hauk and 
Marie Roze : 
were mem- a 
bers of the 
same com- 
pany. Mme. Roze was to sing the part of 
Susanna, and Mlle. Hauk that of Cherubino 
in “Le Nozze de Figaro,” on the second 
night of the engagement, and both were 
prima donnas. It happened that in the opera 
house there were two exactly similar dress- 
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ADELAINE PATTI. 





ing rooms, one on each side of the prosceni- 
um. Mlle. Etelka Gerster, also a member of 
the same company, who wastheprima donna 
on the first night, had chosen for her room 
that which was on the right-hand side of 
the proscenium, and it had therefore been 
named “the prima donna’s room.” Both 
Mlle. Hauk and Mme. Roze determined to 
occupy the “prima donna’s room,” and the 
former lady had her trunks sent to that 
room at 3 P. M. on the day of the perform- 
ance. 


DEPLOYED WITH THEIR TRUNKS. 


At 4 P. M. Marie Roze sent her maid to 
the theatre to take possession of and pre- 
pare for her 
use the cov- 
eted room. 
She discov- 
ered that it 
was already 
occupied by 
Mile. Hauk’s 
trunks, but 
Mme. Roze’s 
husband 
coming to 
the theatre 
was appealed 
to, and im- 
mediately 
had the 
Hauk be- 
longings re- 
moved and 
those of his 
spouse in- 
stalled. He 
then return- 
ed to the 
hotel, and 
advised 
Mme. Roze 
to be at the 
theatre by 
six o'clock. 
Shortly after 
five Mme. Hauk’s agent came to see that 
everything was in order, and beheld Mme. 
Roze’s trunks occupying the sacred cham- 
ber. He at once had them removed, re- 





placed Minnie Hauk’s, and had a. padlock 
At six o’clock Marie 


placed on the door. 
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Roze appeared, and found the door pad- 
locked. She immediately sent for a lock- 
smith, had the door opened, the trunks re- 
moved and her own replaced, and when at 
6:30 Minnie 
Hauk arrived, 
expecting to 
steal a march 
on her rival by 
coming early, 
she was con- 
fronted by 
Mme. Roze in 
full possession. 

Of course, 
Minnie Hauk 
returned to the 
Palmer House 
and refused to 
sing. The op- 
era therefore 
began without 
Cherubino, and 
it was not until 
after a very 
stormy inter- 
view with Ma- 
pleson (the im- 
pressario), who 
brought law- 
yersand threat- 
ened the direst 
penalties, that 
Mile. Hauk re- 
lented, and she eventually appeared at about 
the middle of the second act. 

It occasionally happens, however, that 
the prima donna causes the impressario 
very serious inconvenience by her finicky 
notions, for she does not in the least ob- 
ject to disappointing the public as a means 
of punishing the wretched man for any fan- 
cied slight. Thus, Madame Gerster once 
bolted suddenly from Baltimore to New 
York because she saw a poster in which 
Patti’s name appeared in letters larger than 
those used for her own, and there was noth- 
ing left for Mapleson but to change the 
opera at the last moment and return the 
money to such of the audience as did not 
like the change. 


MARIE 


MADAME PATTI AND THE MOUSE. 


No prima donna who ever visited Amer- 
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ica could compare with Adelina Patti for 
ingenuity in stimulating public curiosity. 
The immense price ($5,000 a performance) 
which she succeeded in extorting from 
the impressa- 
rio, and which 
was entirely 
owing to her 
skilful manipu- 
lation of two 
managers who 
were competing 
for her, was 
sufficient to 
arouse public 
interest in 
everything that 
she might say 
or do. Once, 
while staying 
in New York, 
a reckless 
mouse came 
from his seclu- 
sion and bit 
her ear. . This 
created a great 
commotion, 
and. was so» 
magnified by 
the papers that 
the report’ got 
about that -she 
had been eaten 
alive by mice. This incident caused a 
boom in the mouse-trap business, and in- 
ventors of ingenious devices for the ex- 
termination of those little pests besieged 
Madame Patti with samples of their wares, 
hcping that they, might secure her endorse- - 
ment. ; 
Torchlight processions in her honor 
were comparatively common events, and 
more than once human beings acted as sub- 
stitutes for the quadrupeds which gener- 
ally furnished the motive power of her car- 
riage. These devices became somewhat 
commonplace. In London, on the comple- 
tion of her twenty-fifth year of operatic life, 
a midnight procession, accompanied by 
bands and fireworks and a host of other 
enthusiastic features, escorted her from the 
theatre to the Midland Hotel, at which she 
was living. 


ROZE. 
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MADAME GERSTER VS. MADAME PATTI. 
Perhaps the most perfect advertising ever 
managed was at the time of her trip to Cali- 
fornia with Mapleson in 1883. According 
to her contract, she was not required to 
proceed farther West than St. Louis, but 
during the tour to St. Louis Madame Patti 


JENNY LIND. 


conceived a bitter hatred of Madame Ger- 
ster, who was a member of the same com- 
pany, and who, on occasions, seemed to 
shine before the public with a light which 
almost dimmed that of Patti, who declared 
that Gerster had the “evil eye.” 

Once, it is said, Madame Gerster received 








so much more applause than Madame 
Patti, owing to an unforeseen incident, that 
the latter lady, throwing herself upon the 
floor of her room, gave way to loud and 
shrill lamentations, accompanied by vio- 
lent agitations of her pedal extremities, and 
ever afterwards, on passing Madame Ger- 
ster or her room, was 
wont to make with 
her fingers the sign 
of horns, which is 
supposed by the su- 
perstitious to be the 
equivalent in sign 
language to the mel- 
odramatic “avaunt, 
foul fiend.” Maple- 
son was obliged to 
use all his tact in or- 
der to keep matters 
running smoothly. 


SECURED A SPECIAL 
OVATION. 

At last the engage- 
ment in St. Louis 
came to an end, and 
Madame Gerster, 
thinking that she was 
now the sole star of 
the company, began 
to act with great in- 
dependence. She de- 
clined to leave St. 
Louis at the appoint- 
ed hour; said she was 
not well, and could 
not go on. Madame 
Patti heard of this, 
and immediately 
wrote a note to Ma- 
pleson,declaring that 
she could not see him 
left prima donnaless, 
and that, rather than 
2 ememenge let him suffer by Ger- 

“<= ster’s caprice, she 
would herself go to San Francisco with 
him. Her offer was promptly accepted, but 
Gerster, being informed that Patti had of- 
fered to go, at once wrote a note to Maple- 
son, saying that she was well again an 
would start as per contract. Thus the two 
who had sworn that they would never have 
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anything more to do with one another were 
both en route for San Francisco. A vio- 
lent eruption was avoided by Mapleson’s 
assuring Gerster that Patti was only to go 
for pleasure, and that she would not inter- 
fere with Madame Gerster’s contract. This 
took place in Denver, when, on Patti’s be- 
ing announced to 
sing, Gerster at once 
ordered a special 
train to convey her 
back to Italy, and 
when Patti withdrew 
Gerster declared that 
on any repetition of 
the offence she 
would _itmmediately 
leave the company. 

Patti was now on 
her mettle,and when, 
on -approaching 
Cheyenne, word was 
received that the 
mayor and city gov- 
ernment would come 
out and meet the 
company and_ give 
a grand public wel- 
come, Patti insisted 
that her car should 
be detached from the 
train lest she should 
detract in any way 
from the welcome 
prepared for Gerster. 
Patti had a very gor- 
geous special car, 
full descriptions of 
which had filled the 
papers. 

So Madame Ger- 
ster proceeded to 
Cheyenne with the 
rest of the company, 
and when Patti’s car 
entered the city some hours later the whole 
ceremony was repeated for her alone. 


THE FINAL COURT OF APPEAL. 


The methods resorted to in all these in- 
stances are trying to the soul of the really 


judicious and appreciative lover of music. 


There is no doubt that the lives of the great 
queens of song are ones of high tension, 
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and that there is a jealousy and irritability 
of temperament incident to them that is 
not found in the calmer and more re- 
tired walks of life. This is the price 
they pay in many cases for the super- 
sensitiveness and delicacy of apprehen- 
sion which go to the make-up of an ar- 


MINNIE HAUK. 


tist. But the great remedy for the evils 
stated above lies with the public. The 
people constitute the final court of appeal, 
and when they refuse to be captured by 
tricks of advertising, and seek only for 
what is noble and elevating in music, when 
they regard the performers as subsidiary 
only, the art will have made in America a 
great stride forward, 





A TYPICAL SETTLEMENT OF THE NATIVE PORTO RICAN. 





AMERICANS IN THE WEST INDIES 


BY PETER MAC QUEEN, M. A. 


“And only the master shall praise us, and 
only the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no 
one shall work for fame: 

But ee for the joy of the working, and 

ach, in his separate star, 

Shall ‘wae the Thing as he sees It for the 

God of things as they Are!” 


ROM a narrative point of view, the 
record of the Santiago campaign, as 
given by the writers in the field, was 

a failure. Yet there was never an event 
which might have yielded more romantic 
and picturesque descriptions of army life, 
and which was made the subject of such 
incorrect accounts. There were writers 
with the army of world-wide fame, who 
were capable of intelligently recording its 
movements, but they seemed to have 
yielded to the languor of the climate and 
an itching pen for sensational news. 
Archibald Forbes, the famous corre- 


spondent of the London Times, said that 


Rudyard Kipling. 


it was impossible to comprehend the de- 
tails of a battle while it is going on. The 
topography of the hills and valleys before 
Santiago emphasized this difficulty. It was 
impossible to obtain a clear account of any 
of the battles until two or three days after 
it was fought. By that time the news had 
been rushed off to Jamaica or Hayti, 
printed in the United States and distributed 
throughout the world. It was not worth 
while three days later to cable to the ends 
of. space. the same story correctly, espe- 
cially if the. absolute facts proved to be 
less gruesome than those the apocryphal 
scribes had painted. Our people at home 
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yearned for graphic stories, for minute par- 
ticulars, even for harrowing details. So 
there was a pardonable excuse for imagi- 
native writing during some of the cam- 
paign. 

ok * * 4 * 

There was, however, nu excuse for such 
an able and artistic writer as Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis to write in the calmer mo- 
ments after he returned to America, ac- 
counts which, if not absolutely false, are 
at least overdrawn. In his brilliant and in- 
teresting article on the Battle of San Juan 
Hill, Mr. Davis, it seems to me, mars what 
everyone must pronounce a fine literary 
production by a fierce and bitter personal 
attack upon General Shafter. Mr. Davis 
preaches at Shafter as a termagant mother 
might talk to a recalcitrant habe. He tells 
the world what our commanding General 
should have done, but did not do; what 
blunders were made in the disposition of 
the troops; what might have happened but 
did not happen; how he would have con- 
ducted the reconnaissance, et cetera, ad 
nauseam. 

The great heroic fight of our black men 
and Rough Riders at Guasimas Mr. Davis 
illustrates by a splendid photograph of Mr. 
Davis advising with Colonel Roosevelt. The 
lack of artillery is dilated upon; the hideous 
brutality of charging at Caneyand San Juan 
Hill, soldiers, captains and colonels unsus- 
tained by cannon. All this is unseemly. 
In the first 
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really stood in the breach when Miles re- 
fused to take the army to Santiago. 

In the second place, Mr. Davis ought 
to have considered that the officers and men 
who made those famous charges were not 
acting upon General Shafter’s orders, but 
were told to wait for further orders. It 
was a sort of unavoidable insubordination 
that made our men, each eager to be the 
first to fall, charge on that fateful July: 1, 
when our nation added to its long roll of 
honor. 

In the third place, Mr. Davis shows that 
however beautiful and entertaining he can 
make Van Bibber to us all, he is not such 
a military genius as to be able, intelli- 
gently, to criticize a practised general. For 
here comes Lieutenant John H. Parker, 
who is a military expert, and he says that 
machine guns did very well the work here- 
tofore assigned to artillery. I quote from 
the Lieutenant’s words: 

“The artillery could not live at ranges 
near enough to see the Spanish trenches, 
nor do effective work upon them at long 
ranges. It was demonstrated by noon that 
the modern rifle has moved artillery back 
on the battle-field 1500 yards, while in the 
days of the Springfield it could work ef- 
fectively at 600 or 800. * * * The artil- 
lery did not even attempt to cover the suc- 
cessful charges, because it could not see 
the positions of either our own troops or 
those of the enemy well enough to risk the 
ly elonged to 
ing into our 





place, as a 
patriot, Mr. 
Davis should 
remember 
that General 
Shafter rep- 
resented the 
power and 
majesty ofthe 
United States, 
and that a 
slight given 
to our com- 
manding Gen- 
eral is in a 
way a slight 
given to the 
nation. Gen- 
eral Shafter 
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men; *: *.* 
The lesson is 
that, in the 
general case, 
the function 
of covering 
the charge, 
which former- 
ly belonged to 
the artillery, 
has ceased to . 
be a responsi- 
bility for that 
arm, and that 
some new de- 
vice must be 
sought for’ 
that purpose. 
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“It is only another exhibition of Ameri- 
can characteristics that with the necessity 
was developed the proper means to per- 
form the work. Where heavy guns could 
not go, light machine guns could, and did. 
Where artillery, with its comparatively slow 
fire of unaimed fragments, could not live, 
machine guns, with a fire equivalent each 
to a regiment of sharpshooters, were a de- 
cisive and controlling factor, completely 
taking the now impossible function of ar- 
tillery and performing it better than artil- 
lery ever did in history—so well, in fact, 
that not even a score of men were hit dur- 
ing the actual charge upon what was essen- 
tially an impregnable position.” * * * 

Our author makes a very serious charge 
against the captains of our transports when 
he says: “I was on six different transports, 
and on none of them did I find a captain 
who was, in his attitude toward the Gov- 
ernment, anything but insolent, un-Ameri- 
can and mutinous, and when there was any 
firing of any sort on shore, they showed 
themselves to be the most abject cowards, 
and put to the open sea, carrying the much 
needed supplies with them.” 

I was on four transports, and sailed six 
thousand miles; and on no one of them did 
I find the captains in any way cowardly or 
mutinous. Captain Risk of the “Concho” did 
everything for the sick on that terrible voy- 
age. I saw him take his own bed-clothes 
and give them to a poor soldier lying on 
the deck. He helped the Red Cross nurses; 
he tried to have the dead buried decently. 
The sick were huddled together in the hot 
and stifling hold, but Captain Risk made 
his protest at Siboney, and having failed, he 
stood nobly at his trying post. 

Captain Dann on the “Chester” and Cap- 
tain Watkins on the “Yale” watched all the 
interests of the government as carefully as 
any of the generals could have done. 

The versatile author of “My Disreputable 
Friend” also says that the transports 
should have been anchored, whereas he 
ought to have known that the sea is very 
deep near the shore of Cuba, and there is 
constantly a high surf and the region is 
liable to sudden storms and_ hurricanes. 
The night I stayed aboard the “Relief” at 
Siboney we dragged our anchor and almost 
collided with the “Seneca.” 
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All the smaller fry wanted to imitate 
Richard Harding Davis, and it was consid- 
ered an honor for a reporter to ride some 
old spavined horse that Davis had used. 
They also tried to imitate his style of criti- 
cism; and failed worse than their master. 
The bacon was bad, the roads were bad, 
everything was a blunder according to 
them. Some said there were not enough 
of mules; others said the bacon could have 
gone without mules. Why, then, did not 
some enterprising correspondent start the 
bacon up the road to Shafter’s headquar- 
ters? 

* * * * * * 

The thing we must all admit who saw the 
battlefield was the tremendous courage and 
heroic endurance of our men, whether reg- 
ulars or volunteers. A few days after the 
first battle of Santiago I went on board the 
“Relief” and watched the wounded being 
brought in; heard their moans; listened to 
their tales of how they limped through a 
hot swamp and a cruel chaparral, lay on 
the ground two days before their wounds 
were dressed, gasped in the stifling sun at 
noonday, and shivered in the chill of the 
tropic dawn. Yet in all that bivouac 
of misery I never heard one syllable of fear 
nor one accent of cowardice. I was proud 
to think, with Kipling’s sailor, “They wuz 
come of our race; they wuz brothers to us; 
they wuz fellers we’d seen and knew.” 

No doubt, somebody blundered. Some- 
thing like 2000 havedied of fever, while only 
about 293 fell in battle. The same thing was 
true in the Crimean war. In Napoleon’s 
wars less than one per cent. were killed 
of the British, while five per cent. were vic- 
tims of the various plagues to which camps 
are subject. Things were bad enough at 
Santiago. But they were not so bad as they 
would have been if they had been a great 
deal worse. There was a lack of medi- 
cines, so that you could not get even a 
few grains of quinine. At the headquarters 
of the Thirty-fourth Michigan I got some, 
after wading about all day. It was given 
out as a miser doles out gold. At Guasi- 
mas, on the road one night, a poor lad 
lay with fever.. The road was blocked with 
wagons. He did not reach the division 
hospital that night, nor ever, for he died 
amid the dews, when the night and morn- 









































ing meet, and we buried him with a flag and 
taps, while the sun scorched and blistered 
the graves of the Rough Riders near by. 

* * ae oe * 

As I left that outpost to proceed toward 
the front, I saw a boy lying on a blanket 
by the roadside. I went up and asked him 
who he was, and ‘if I could help him. He 
said his comrade had gone to the brook to 
fill the canteen, and would soon return. 
There was a canteen beside him, and I 
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Wagons were in the bottoms of the ships; 
so also were the provisions which should 
have been put ashore with the troops. 
Meanwhile our brave troops were forced to ~ 
go hungry and thus fall an easier prey to 
the ravages of fever, so called. In reality 
it was starvation. Underlings did not do 
their duty, or could not do it. I was abso- 
lutely ashamed to eat from the mess of the 
officers of the Rough Riders, food was so 
scarce at times. Men complained of bad 
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forced him to take from that. He could 
not get a wagon to Siboney, and so, with 
fever boiling his veins and the sun broiling 
his raw, unhealed wounds, this lad trudged 
on uncomplainingly. Two miles further 
on a man came out of the bushes and said: 
“Could you give me a scrap of paper to 
mark a comrade’s grave?” 

All along were the pathetic little mounds 
by the wayside which would tell of an 
empty chair somewhere far off in Massa- 
chusetts or New York. 

Lack of food was something colossal. 


JUAN HILL. 








TAKEN DURING THE FIGHT. 


food and insufficient care, but not one 
echo of complaint over wounds that gaped 
but must be endured. General Miles said 
to me: “The courage of these men will 
shine in history.” 


* * * * * x 


The Rough Riders did not like the truce. 
“We did not come here to parley,” said 
Captain Lewellyn. “Let the Colonel and 


the rest of us get another whack at those 
Castillians, and there will be no need of a 
truce.” 


The Captain chafed at peace; so 
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did “Nevada George,” who wanted to fight 
or go home. Fever and starvation scared 
the men to whom witistling bullets were 
only a soprano song. 

“If we were in the last ditch,” said Roose- 
velt the day I left, “we could stand it; but 
back of us is the great United States, with 
grain and food enough to feed the world. 
We are in a land at peace with us, with an 
open harbor.” 

Even quiet, quaint, 
level - headed Clara 
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Barton wrung her 
hands while she dis- 
tributed to Roose- 
velt, Kent, Bates 
and Ludlow the 
Red Cross stores. 


he ee * 


I was glad to get 
away from the starv- 
ing camp of Wheel- 
er’s cavalry among 
the hills, crawl 
through the picket 
lines into Santiago, 
get my pass signed 
by the depot quar- 
termaster and go on 
board what looked 
to be a fine ship, 
the “Concho.” She 
had a good-natured, 
big-hearted man for 
a captain, though his 
name, Risk, was, I 
thought at the time, 
rather appropriate 
for a war-transport. 
My superstitions 
were further height- 
ened by a sight I 
beheld as we lay at 
the Santiago pier 
the night before we sailed for Siboney. 

Standing on the deck and drinking in 
the soft evening air, waiting to see God’s 
glory flag of stars appear upon the hills 
that hem in the bay of Santiago, I saw six 
men come in with a boat, towing some 
dead and weighty thing, which I soon made 
out to be the body of a man. His shoul- 
ders were bare, and showed above the 
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waters, but they tied the body unconcern- 
edly to the pier and walked away. A group 
of Cuban boys came forth and stared; then 
some officers; but no one seemed to care 
for that lifeless object which floated in the 
bay, with the stern unconcern of death. It 
was a queer beginning to a strange voyage. 


Next day we were at Siboney. I heard 
there were going to be fifty convalescents, 
and thought we should have a quiet little 
party. But, as usual, 
at Siboney the orders 
had been changed, 
and one hundred 
and_ seventy - five 
sick soldiers were 
brought aboard. 

Dr. A. M. Lesser, 
his wife and the fol- 
lowing Red Cross 
nurses were in 
charge of all this 
bivouac of sickness 
and disease: Miss 
Gardner and Miss 
Peterson, two soci- 
ety women of New 
York; Misses Bab- 
cock, Annie McCue, 
Minnie Royal and 
Isabella Olm. Re- 
member these names 
because there were 
no braver people 
among those who 
stormed San Juan 
Hill and Caney 
blockhouses. These 
few little women 
had to do the scrub- 
bing, washing, 
cleaning, taking 
care of rooms, lift- 
ing and _ carrying 
patients; no task 
too forbidding, no difficulty able to daunt 
them. 

There were no delicacies to give the sick 
men, only corned beef and hard-tack; the 
few lemons the attendants had giyen out the 
second day. The water was rotten; it was 
two months old. The medicines, especially 
the quinine, gave out in two days. 

Dr. Lesser and his nurses worked night 





























and day, never seemed to rest. The brave 
girls stood with perfect equanimity work 
that would have killed almost any strong 
man. It was a miracle I could not under- 
stand, 

One poor lad, lying on the deck, was all 
bandaged up; I learned that he was suffer- 
ing from blood-poisoning; he had been in- 
noculated in America, and his arm had 
caught in a poison oak-leaf in Cuba. So 
there he lay. Dr. Lesser told me the boy 
should not have been put on the “Concho,” 
as he had no appliances for blood-poison- 
ing. He also said that at Siboney there 
were so few medical instruments that other 
doctors had borrowed nearly all his outfit, 
and had never returned it. 
member here that the men begged to get 
away, and the humane people in command 
yielded to their pathetic appeals. 

This poor boy with the blood-poisoning 
groaned all night, but in daytimes he kept 
up fairly well. The nurses soothed him all 
they could; they were angels of mercy. 
Finally unconsciousness came, and we all 
felt a great relief that the poor fellow’s sui- 
ferings were over. 

A day came when I seemed to hear a roar- 
ing like a cataract; specks of green came 
into my eyes; all the back of my head 
seemed to be starting off on a rampage. 
Dr. Lesser came by. He looked at me, felt 
my pulse, and told me to go to bed. I was 
reading a novel; he took it away, a strange 
circumstance, I thought at the time. I 
went back to the room. There I lay down, 
when suddenly the battle of Caney began. 
I thought General Lawton had told me it 
was over. Lawton must have been mis- 
taken. There were the palms, sure enough, 
and the river, the troops and the black 
smoke from the Second Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers’ guns. Men were falling under the 
“plug—plug—plug” of neat little sugar pel- 
lets. , 

It was very queer. A young fellow 
dressed as a correspondent came along and 
said that the Second Massachusetts could 
not fight. Somebody spoke of cowardice. 
“Never,” said I. Then a Red Cross woman 
came up. She quickly changed into an 
aide of General Lawton’s, who put his hand 
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We must re-, 
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on my wrist and said: “Very bad, sir; one 
hundred and five.” I thought one hundred 
and five was a great loss for the Second 
Massachusetts. Then Lawton came in and 
said: “They fought gallantly and came off 
with honor.” Then I fell asleep. 

Fortunately we got plenty of medicines 
at Hampton Roads. In two days I was able 
to walk about. The little nurse, Miss Olm, 
brought quinine every two hours, and 
though it was horrible stuff, I took it, and 
would have taken worse if she had given 
it. Just as we came into quarantine, two 
men died. One of them kept himself alive 
to see his people once again; but died in 
sight of his Brooklyn home. 


* * * * * * 


And now what of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
the Philippines and all the rest? We must 
get into the current of history and guide 
with wisdom the mighty ship that bears the 
hope and fortune of the world. General 
Wheeler and others have shown how we 
may reasonably put our army on a par with 
the best in Europe. The general verdict 
seems to be gradually shaping itself into a 
kinder judgment regarding the way the 
army was handled at Santiago. Grand old 
Admiral Cervera advises Spain to cultivate 
the friendship of America and imitate her 
virtues. Brown skin will soon no longer 
be a disability for any man in any place. 
The Porto Rican country lends itself kindly 
to our many nervous folk in winter. Eng- 
land understands us now; and the rest of 
the world has a wholesome respect for the 
nation of merchants. We shall yet belt 
the globe with colonies. The sails of our 
commerce shall whiten every sea. Inven- 
tions shall spring from the fruitful life of 
our people like roses from the juicy shoots 
of June. 

The best hearts are leading the nation. 
All the fever and hunger and wounds were 
on the programme when our-men went 
forth to war. Let us correct the mistakes of 
the past. The day of our expansion is here. 
No longer shall we be small, provincial and 
mercenary. “Night’s candles are burnt out, 
and dusky day stands tip-toe on the misty 
mountain tops.” 





SENATORIAL SENTIMENT ON EXPANSION 


BY SOME OF THE LEADING SENATORS 


presents to its readers these ex- 

pressions of the sentiment of lead- 
ing English and American statesmen as 
regards territorial expansion. 


i Be NATIONAL MAGAZINE” 





“We ought 

have a 
coaling sta- 
tion in_ the 
Philippines; 
and by a coal- 
ing station I 
do not mean 


to 





“Of the hundreds of letters which I 
have received touching this question, 
almost every one of them is favorable 
to keeping all the islands in the arch- 
ipelago, and many of them ask for the 
retention of the Canaries, the Ladrones, 
and everything else Spain owns away 
from home. I was surprised to find that 
the clergy and the religious element are 
especially anxious for their retention, 
probably from missionary and educa- 
tional motives.”—Senator Frye, of 
Maine. 


—— 








In these latter days of fierce competition 





a heap of coal 
on a dock. A 
coaling sta- 
tion means an 
American 





we cannot, if we would, ignore the needs 
of that great western half of the republic 
which has so long been handicapped by 
the heavy cost of transporting its staples 





colony, and 
shipyards and 
dry docks, 
and that 
means a_ suf- 
cient number 
of troops to maintain our authority.’”’— 
Senator Davis of Minnesota. 











There are but one or two who seem to 
have realized that history, at first chiefly 
confined to the fortunes of countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, and later to 
Northern and Western Europe and Africa 








“What our future policy in the east 
shall be the future must decide. We 
have been moving rapidly on the stream 
of great events. The novelty of to-day 
is the truism of tomorrow. We are now 
moving on in the settlement of the ques- 
tions that are upon us. I am ready to 
go as far as I have gone, as far as this 
convention has gone, in saying that we 
will not return the people whom we 
have freed, either in the east or in the 
west, to the tyranny from which our 
arms has wrested them. We have taken 
them out of the dungeon of the Giant 
Despair; let us at least give them the 
opportunity to build the Castle Beauti- 
i aarmaa a Henry Cabot Lodge of 

ass. 











and Eastern America, is now being made, 
and must for centuries find its most stirring 
field of action where the races of the old 
and new world meet in their final struggle 
for development and prestige—along the 
western coast of America and the lands and 
islands of Africa, Polynesia and the oldest 
Oriental countries. 


eastward. 


Cheap and easy access to free 








- 


and increasing markets, the ability to main- 
tain and safely operate steam navies, and 
that broader enterprise which comes of a 
world-wide 


“TI do not see how we can now or any 
time hereafter return the Philippines to 
Spain. It is not a question of empire, 
but of humanity and of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. President McKinley is 
absolutely incapable of withdrawing the 
flags of Dewey and Merritt and allow- 
ing the Spanish soldiers captured by us 
in Cuba and transported to Spain to be 
sent thence to the Philippines to rav- 
age the islands and to continue to com- 
mit cruelties far more enormous than 
any for which he shas justly driven 
Spain out of the Western Hemisphere.”’ 
—Senator Chandler of New Hampshire. 





commerce, are 








“TIT: am op- 
posed to the 
extension of 
the authority 
of the United 
States over 
the Philip- 

ines, and be- 


may 
the retention 
of Manila, a 
policy I do 
not favor. I 
am opposed 
to the annex- 
ation of ter- 
ritory inhabited by barbarous or half- 
civilized people.’’—Senator Tillman of 
South Carolina. 











absolutely 


























“For the 
first time in 
the country’s 
history, we 
have a united 
country anda 
united Con- 
gress support- 
ing the Na- 
tional Gov- 
ernment in 
its conduct 
of affairs.’”’— 
Senator  Alli- 
son of Iowa, 
in a speech en- 
dorsing em- 
yhatically Me- 

inley’s ad- 
ministration as 
a wise, sagacious and patriotic one. 











necessary to the continued prosperity of the 
republic. 


The east is slow to realize that it is no 


longer the pivotal centre from which great 
waves of migration and development roll 
across a whole continent to the western 











q “The Island of Porto Rico was fairly 
won by the right of conquest. The sen- 
timent of the people was in no sense 
outraged by the invaders, but on the 
contrary was successfully propitiated. 
A people who have endured the severit 
of Spanish rule for four centuries hail 
with joy the protection of the great re- 
public. One of the richest sections of 
the country over which our flag now 
floats has been added, and will be of 
lasting value to our nation politically, 
commercially and from a military or 
strategic point of view. The possession 
of that island has also rendered any 
further resistance of the Spanish forces 
in Cuba _ hopeless.”’—Gen. Nelson A. 
Miles, Washington. 





—~—— 





sea; and it realizes but too slowly that a 
western seaboard sends its drummers and 
operators inland to establish export and 
import trade, and that the growth of this 











“Colonization is always a good thing 
for any country. England’s experience 
bears out that statement Cocoa: In 
the first place, it tends to = the 
whole character of a nation. he gov- 
ernment of colonies compels a country 
to wider and broader policies and na- 
tional thought, because of the further 
responsibilities which are incurred. In- 
stead of spending every moment of its 
time in the consideration of parochial 
or local matters, the holding of colonies 
imposes an enormous trust upon a home 
government, the carrying out of which 
undoubtedly helps any administration, 
because of its broadening influences, 
and these influences will always per- 
meate with advantage the countr, 
which gives them rise.”—Hon. Jose 
Chamberlin, British Sec. of State for 
the Colonies. — 











— 
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westward movement of American staples 
and increase of Pacific coast commerce is 
that of a young giant, whose future must 











“TI look forward to great benefits aris- 
ing from the establishing of depots in 
the Philippines. This will open a mar- 
ket for our cotton goods, and for the 
products of our iron foundries, and we 
will stand right at the door of the great 
Orient, and we would naturally stand 7 
fair chance in competing with other na- 
tions in supplying that vast body of 
people.’’—Gen. Joseph Wheeler. 


—— 








astonish the world. A grander, broader 
view of our needs and responsibilities, as a 
nation, and of our mission and power, 
which was born in the days of the Revolu- 
tion, has been reawakened in the hearts of 
the American people. For good or for evil, 

—— 

“In my opinion those difficulties and 
those responsibilities will be met with | 
the honor and courage of a powerful 
and calm-minded people. 

“We are a martial but not a warlike 
people. The lust of conquest, the 
glamour of world dominion have not in 
the past guided the action of our na- 
tional government, nor will they with- 
out cause become the controlling fac- 
tors in our future action. 

“An attempt to incorporate into our 
citizenship or to make.a part of our 
body politic a population of eight or ten 
millions on the other side of the world, 
united to us by no bonds of kindred or 
faith, or by any equal degree of civili- 
zation, would be a step that this people 
will not enter upon unless it believes 
that honor demands it.’-—Governor Wol- 
cott of Mass. 














Destiny calls us to a greater part in the 
world’s struggle toward a wider civilization, 
and we cannot evade it. 


‘Though the 


war is a great 
calamity, we 
have obtained 
immense ben- 
efits from it. 
The American 
nation has 
gained a 
name and ge 
sition, the 
world over, 
that she could 
n have 
gained other- 
wise in fifty 
years. The 
cause of hu- 
manity has 
been ad- 

vanced. ‘“‘War has brought new responsi- 
bilities, and we will meet them. I have 
the greatest faith in the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and the American nation as a part 
of it, will successfully cope with all re- 
sponsibilities.’—Hon. Nelson Dingley. 
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THE COUNT’S SNUFF-BOX 


BY MITCHELL MANNERING 


T a time when Americans are begin- 
ning to realize, as they never before 
have done, the grandeur and import- 
ance of their great country and the wealth 
of romance and tradition incident to its his- 
tory, Mr. George R. R. Rivers, in his his- 
torical romance, “The Count’s Snuff Box,” 
makes an interesting addition to American 
standard and historical fiction. 
During Madison’s administration Mr. 
Rivers introduces to the reader one Count 
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Edouard de Crillon, who, with Alphonse 
Bosuet, a French mouchard or secret ser- 
vice man, meet at Rochester, near the inn 
of a certain Captain Handy, and not far 
from Wareham, Mass. One cannot avoid 
the conviction that both of these ingenious 
and accomplished gentlemen will bear 
watching, and that neither consider it safe 
to neglect an unceasing surveillance of the 
other. Both depart for Washington. 

We are afforded pictures of the recep- 
tions and balls given by Presi- 
dent Madison, and charming, 
piquant “Dolly” Madison, at 
which Monroe talks with John 
C. Calhoun; Josiah Quincy ex- 
changes snuff and compliments 
with Chancellor Livingston, 
and Washington Irving shakes 
hands with the saturnine John 
Randolph of Roanoke. All are 
impressed by the exquisite 
manners, agreeable conversa- 
tion, personal beauty and sus- 
tained enthusiasm and ability 
of De Crillon. 

Foster, the English Ambas- 
sador, vainly tries to discredit 
this new champion of the 
French interest, but retires hu- 
miliated from the field; and Liv- 
ingston, Quincy and other Fed- 
eralists, while they suspect and 
distrust him, fear to offend 
that steadily increasing popu- 
lar sentiment which no true 
statesman can fail to discern or 
dare to ignore. Griswold, more 
conversant with affairs in 
France, is slow to further de 
Crillon’s mission, but is satis- 
fied of his noble birth, and 
frankly welcomes him to his 
house and hospitality. ° 

De Crillon is abetted by M. 
Serrurier in his plans to con- 
vince Madison and Monroe of 
the genuineness and import- 
ance of certain papers received 























by John Henry, an Eng- 
lish adventurer, while 
acting as the emissary of 
General of Canada, who 
in 1809, sought to sep- 
arate the New England 
States from the Union 
and re-annex them to the 
British Empire. The 
price demanded for these 
letters—two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars— 
and the price actually 
paid therefor—fifty thou- 
sand dollars — evidence 
the apparent genuineness 
of the documents and the 
danger, which, in the 
eyes of Madison, threat- 
ened the republic. 

De Crillon is hampered 
by Henry, who is over- 
fond of liquor and dan- 
gerously loquacious un- 
der its influence; and by 
Alphonse Bosuet, who is 
determined to have his 
share of the plunder, and 
utterly without faith in 
the honor and loyalty of 
“the last of the de Cril- 
lons.” Pretty Louise 
Griswold falls in love 
with the handsome ad- 
venturer, whose suit is 
aided by her maid, Su- 
zanne, who, nevertheless, 


as the sister of Al- 
phonse, keeps a _ close 
watch on the Count’s 
movements. 


Madison and Monroe 
decide that the papers are genuine and 
should be purchased, and pay de Crillon 
fifty thousand dollars. 

De Crillon at once leaves Washington, 
and at Wareham elopes with Louise, having 
first attempted to murder Suzanne. Al- 
phonse saves Suzanne, and later protects 
the deserted Louise, to whom he carries her 
father’s forgiveness, reaching Washing- 
ton just in time to see the invading 
red coats burn, pillage and destroy the 
Federal capitol. Dolly Madison, saving 
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her choicest treasures from the White 
House, precedes him over the Long Bridge, 
which he crosses just in time to escape the 
flames which destroy it. 

Louise is restored to her father and sister, 
and gladly returns to the old homestead at 
Rochester. ‘Old Job” disappears in a ter- 
rible storm, having first declared Peter 
Bradford to be the real Count de Crillon, 
and the son and heir of Francois de Cril- 
lon, owner of St. Martial and of “The 
Count’s Snuff Box.” 
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“SO HE’S GONE TO THE FRONT, HAS HE?” HE SAID, KIND OF JOKING. 


OUR TYPEWRITER 
BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


THE OFFICE BOY’S STORY. 

E have a new typewriter at the of- 

fice this week. Not a new ma- 

chine you know, but a new girl 
to run the old machine. And she does run 
it, too, and the whole office. She has red 
hair and is tall and has freckles. You 
know the kind of a girl that is. I tell you, 
she is a terror; she makes us all stand 
round. 

Now, the last girl we had wasn’t a bit 
that way. This one we have to call Miss 
Briggs, but the other one we all called 
Molly. She was one of the little kind 
that don’t say much, and that cry when 
the boss calls them down. You know 





that kind, too. Molly was a brick, for fair, 
she was. She was just about as tall as I 
am, and had nice brown hair and brown 
eyes, and red cheeks, the real stuff. She 
was awfully decent to me, but toward the 
last she made a lot of mistakes, and I guess 
the boss got weary and gave her the 
bounce, or anyway she quit so as not to 
get fired. That’s the way it struck me. 
You see, there ain’t many in our office. 
Just me, (I’m the office boy) and the type- 
writer and the boss. Gee! but our boss 
is a dandy! He only graduated from col- 
lege last year and his old man set him up 
in biz. But he is a corker for biz, just 
the same, and some of the callings down 
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I get would make a cast-iron fencepost 
sick. When he gets through with me I 
feel like a milk shake. 

But Molly’s the one I was stuck on, and 
I guess the boss liked her pretty some his 
own self. He never was foolish or any 
nonsense, because it isn’t in him, but he 
thought she was just about right. And I 
guess Molly thought he was a little tin 
god. You see, it was her first job, and 
she was half scared of him and half stuck 
on him. That’s what got her rattled. 

Say, I was dead stuck on her myself. 
When the boss would call her down and 
she would get to crying behind her desk 
where he couldn’t see her, I just felt like 
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“WHEN I WAS IN THE BACK ROOM I SAW HER KISS IT.” 
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going in and getting my time. She was 
so kind of sweet and gentle and all that 
sort of thing that a fellow couldn’t help 
feeling sorry for her. Now, old red head 
in there could cry a week for all I care, 
but she hasn’t any cry in her. 

But what I was going to tell you was 
how Molly fooled the boss. She and the 
boss never talked much together, except 
when he dictated or she asked about some 
biz or other, but one day just after the 
war broke out she came in with one of 
those brass things, two guns crossed and 
a number, that the parlor guard wear on 
their caps, fastened on her coat, and the 
boss he got onto it, and tried to tease her. 
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“So he’s gone to the front, has he?” he 
said, kind of joking, and she said in that 
gentle way she has, “Yes, sir.” “I sup- 
pose you'll be broken hearted now,” says 
the boss. “I’ll miss him,” she says, and 
then her eyes got all full of tears and she 
was going to bawl, but the boss saw it 
was time to let up, and she went on pre- 
tending to clean up her machine. 

After that the boss teased her a good 
deal, but Molly took it all serious as a 
judge. And one day she told him in her 
gentle way she wished he wouldn’t do it, 
because John, (that was the fellow’s name) 
had gone to Cuba and she was so afraid 
he would be killed there. 

One day the boss said to me when 
Molly was out getting lunch, “She seems 
to take her sweetheart’s absence very much 
to heart, doesn’t she?” and I said, “Sure.” 
See? Well, sir, if I hadn’t knowed she was 
so dead broken up about that fellow in 
Cuba I’d have thought she was gone on 
the boss. I never saw a girl act so much 
in love. She just seemed to worship the 
boss, but I come round to believe she was 
just scared of losing her job. You see 
how she took us all in, even me. 

One day the boss gave her a rose. I 
seen him when he come in with it in his 
hand and he threw it in the waste basket, 
and then he took it out and laid it on her 
desk. He was always doing nice little 
things like that that didn’t cost nothing. 
But when she come in she was plum 
tickled, and blushed and thanked him as 
if it was diamonds. When I was in the 
back room I saw her kiss it, and I thought, 
“Gee! she must be stuck on flowers.” 

That afternoon the boss asked her if 
she had any news from her sweetheart in 
Cuba, and she said “My sweetheart?” and 
he said, “Yes, didn’t you say he had gone 
there?” and she said, “Why, that was my 
brother!” 

Say, that made the boss think some. 
I guess it just come across him that Molly 
was dead in love with him, for I seen him 
with his forehead wrinkled pretty hard 
while he sat at his desk, and then he said, 
loud, “Miss Morris,” and she came to his 
desk. He always called her “Molly,” so 
she must have thought sure she was go- 
ing to be called down for something, but 





he only said, “You must pardon me for my 
error, Miss Morris,’ and she said “Cer- 
tainly, sir, it is quite a natural one,” and 
then he said, “Yes, quite natural, for per- 
haps my mind is too full of sweethearts at 
present. I am to be married in Septem- 
ber.” Molly got as white as a piece of 
paper at that and then as red as her rose, 
and she said “I am sure I congratulate 
you,” and went back to her machine. 

She was way off about something all af- 
ternoon and made a lot of mistakes and 
the boss had to call her down two or three 
times where she made bad bulls, and I 
guess she thought he would fire her next 
thing, so when he went home she went up 
to him and said, “Mr. Graham, I think I 
will ask you to secure another typewriter.” 
That was all she said, and he said “Per- 
haps it would be best, Miss Morris,” and 
they shook hands and he went out. 

But when he was gone she flopped down 
on her desk and bawled for all she was 
worth. It broke me all up, and I went in 
and said, “See here, Molly, don’t worry 
about it. There’s plenty of other jobs you 
of course. Good night. 

THE BOSS’S STORY. 

My typewriter left this afternoon, Mar- 
garet, so you need not be jealous. I will 
pick out the homeliest I can find this time. 
Oh, yes, she was a nice little girl, but you 


were very foolish to be jealous. Shall I 
come for you at eight? 
THE TYPEWRITER’S STORY. 
I am very tired tonight, mamma. It has . 


been a hard day for me, and I think I will 
try to sleep. No, Mr. Graham was very 
nice and didn’t do anything ungentiemanly. 
I simply couldn’t stay there any longer. 
Don’t ask me the reason, for I shall never, 
never tell you. Don’t mind my crying. I 
can’t help it. I’m just foolish tonight. Yes, 
that’s it, mamma, I’m afraid John will be 
killed or wounded in this horrid war. I 
love him so, mamma, do you hear? I 
want to tell some one, J love him so, and I 
know he is lost to me. He may not be 
wounded? No, I know he isn’t, mamma 
dearie, and it’s foolish to cry, isn’t it, when 
he isn’t even wounded? But he is so far 


from me now, and I do love him. John, 
of course. 


Good night. 











T was the tragedian’s 
opening night at the 


handsome new theatre. 
His name stood high 
in the theatrical world. 
The fame of his tri- 
umphs abroad had pre- 
ceded him, and men and women alike were 
on the qui vive to witness his matchless 
Hamlet. : 
The audience assembled was full of in- 
terest to a'thoughtful observer. The rich 
in intellect sat side by side with the rich 
in purse. Fine, scholarly faces scattered 
among weak and arrogant ones gave the 
needed touch of culture and refinement 
to the fashionable audience. Their sym- 
pathetic interest and spellbound attention 
would later prove the inspiration of the 
great actor. Fans, waving gently to and 
fro, carried the odor of roses and violets 
through the air. The brilliant music of 
the orchestra was dying away; in an instant 
more the curtain would rise. Down the 
centre aisle came two late-comers. The 
man followed the usher with such a forced 
air of nonchalance that it was very evident 
that he was not an habitué of the theatre. 
Those who had at first glanced at the 
young couple indifferently, a moment later 
fixed their eyes curiously upon the young 
woman. Her pretty, delicate face was 
flushed and her eyes were unnaturally 
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bright. 
side to side. She smiled continuously, and 
nodded her head first to the right and then 
to the left, and as she took her seat she 
laughed softly. 

Her husband, whose whole attention had 
been centered upon the effort to march 
down the aisle with an air of “Unto the 
manor born,” looked at her in surprise. 
As the curtain rose he whispered: “It is 
good, isn’t it, Jerene?”’ 

“Oh! Oh! Richard, just see how the 
people stare at me,” she replied, and 
laughed again. 

“Stare at you—what do you mean? Why 
should they stare at you?” 

“Have you forgotten that I am the great- 
est actress in all the world?” she asked 
reproachfully. ‘Did you not notice how 
every one smiled and bowed as I came 
down the aisle? They know that I am 
famous,” she concluded, with a settled air 
of conviction in the low toned voice. 

There was no time to say more, for the 
first act had begun. Before Richard Mar- 
field lost himself in the play he wondered 
what in the world his wife had been talking 
about. 

“Women are always having such queer 
fancies,” he thought. If his wife wished to 
pretend that she was an actress he decided 
that he had no objection, since it seemed 
to add to her pleasure. With this thought 
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he dismissed the matter from his mind, 
and his whole attention was soon centered 
upon the stage. 

It was a rare treat to Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 


field to attend the theatre. Their early 
married life had been full of privations, and 
it was only recently that they had felt that 
they could conscientiously afford such a 
luxury. 

They seemed very young even now, yet 
they had been married for ten years. The 
boy and girl lovers were so poor when they 
were married that they were obliged to 
economize rigidly from the start. But what 
cared they? They loved each other de- 
votedly, and love made their every sacrifice 
easy. 

Richard Marfield was a shrewd, quick- 
witted man, and he toiled early and late. 
His bright, dancing eyes, broad shoulders, 
sturdy form, ruddy and bearded cheeks 
became familiar to those among whom he 
labored. Men grew to give him their con- 
fidence and to admire his plucky endurance. 
They prophesied that from sheer will power 
alone he would succeed—in fact, he had 
succeeded. 

It was not a pleasure to look back over 
the struggling years, when they bravely 
fought poverty together. It was better to 
look towards the future, full of promise. 
Their comfortable home, tastefully fur- 
nished, was their own. A sturdy boy of 
five was the joy and hope of their lives. 

Richard Marfield felt that he had much 
for which to be thankful as he glanced over 
the audience. He looked fondly at the little 
woman at his side, and vowed that she 
should have more of such pleasure if it 
could bring that pretty light to her cheeks 
and eyes. She was as fair as any woman 
present, he thought, proudly, and no one 
knew better than he all that she had en- 
dured in the years before prosperity came 
to him. 

One Sunday afternoon, two months after 
their attendance that night at the theatre, 
they sat reading before the library fire. 

“TI see that McCullough is to be here this 
coming week. We must secure tickets,” 
said Richard, as he glanced up at his wife 
from the dramatic column of his favorite 
Sunday paper. 

“Yes,” she replied, “I am anxious to see 
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the great tragedian in Othello.” She then 
resumed her reading. 

Chester, the little one, played near them. 
The winter sunlight streamed through the 
windows and struggled for supremacy over 
the bright beams of the firelight. The easy 
chairs drawn close to the hearth, the child’s 
toys scattered about, the papers tossed care- 
lessly upon the floor, gave the room a 
homelike charm all its own. 

As Richard sat dozing before the fire he 
did not observe his wife as she rose slowly 
and with a hesitating glance at him stole 
away. The short afternoon was almost 
gone when he was awakened suddenly by 
Chester’s climbing upon his knee. 

“What is it, my man?” he asked, and 
drew the little fellow to him. 

“Want mamma—lI’m tired,” was the ag- 
grieved reply in childish accents as he 
snuggled down in his father’s arms. 

The cry for mother is the same the world 
over. When mothering is wanted only 
mother will do. 

“Where is she?” asked the father, as he 
glanced around in surprise to where it 
seemed but a moment before his wife had 
been sitting. 

“T want her,” persisted the boy. 

The father laughed as he kissed the sweet 
little face, and rising, placed the boy upon 
the rug and said: ‘When a boy wants his 
mother, that settles it. Stay here, Chester. 
It is cold in the hall.” 

The boy curled himself like a kitten 
upon the rug before the fire. 

Richard called in the hall: ‘“Jerene! Jer- 
ene! Where are you?” Receiving no re- 
sponse, he ran lightly up the stairs to his 
wife’s room. The door stood ajar. He 
thought to himself that he would steal 
softly in and surprise her with a kiss. 


* * * * * * 


Upon the threshold he paused astounded. 
There stood his wife before the mirror. 
She was dressed in old and faded finery. 
Around the pretty white throat was thrown 
a wreath of roses. The bright hair was 
half concealed by a bit of filmy lace, held 
in place by an improvised crown. He 
moved backwards a step into the shadow, 
where he might watch her and be himself 
unobserved. At first he looked at her with 

















eyes full of amusement, believing that she 
was dressing thus to entertain himself and 
Chester. “Bless her bright little heart,” he 
murmured. 

But, ah! what is this he sees? Was she 
rehearsing for some play? Slowly Jerene 
walked backwards and forwards. She 
bowed to an imaginary audience. She 
courtesied low to herself in the mirror. 
Suddenly she stooped, and picking up a 
cluster of artificial violets, walked softly to 
the couch, and leaning over it, dropped 
them to the floor, while she murmured in a 
voice full of emotion: “Sweets to the 
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meaning aright. With a sickening sense of 
approaching disaster, without one word, 
he turned and walked softly down the stairs. 

He entered the room where Chester was 
waiting for “mother,” and with a yearning 
cry, clasped his boy to his heart, and with 
tear-dimmed eyes, whispered to the won- 
dering lad: ‘Mother is not well; Daddy 
will get your supper to-night.” 


* * * 2k * * 


The years following the terrible discov- 
ery Richard Marfield made that Sunday 
afternoon had been bitter with sorrow. 
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“RICHARD MARFIELD, IN THE GLOOM OF HIS GREAT 


SORROW, WAS INDEED A STUDY.” 


sweet! I thought to have decked thy bride- 
bed, sweet maid, not to have strewed thy 
grave. Thou should’st have been my Ham- 
let’s wife.” 

Richard watched her, fascinated, as she 
assumed first one character and then an- 
other. At last she stood in such a position 
that he could see her eyes in the mirror. 
He could not remove his own. Her beau- 
tiful brown eyes were vacant. Their old 
bright intelligence was gone. 
was such an expression as to make his heart 
stand still with apprehension. He read its 


In its place. 


What though he prospered in business? It 
availed nothing when the little woman who 
had toiled with him in adversity and who 
had waited patiently for success was now 
as one dead. 

He had traveled with her a year following 
his discovery. He had consulted eminent 
physicians, both in this country and in Eu- 
rope. It almost broke his heart when they 
shook their heads hopelessly and said: 
“She is a nervous wreck, the result of a 
long overstrain.” 

He knew that she had toiled early and 
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late to lay by money for the “rainy day” 
that comes into most lives, and that they 
might take life easier in the distant future. 
Little did either dream that when the “rainy 
day” came its clouds would be the shadows 
over her own bright intellect. 

What availed the money now? At last 
there came a day when the last hope lay 
dead. This was when the most learned 
physician whose advice money could pro- 
cure had.taken Richard Marfield’s hand in 
his own and had said in a voice full of sym- 
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upon his own actions. It was the critical 
and searching self-analysis which Ruskin 
so often preached, and which was no doubt 
a dominant factor in the success of Richard 
Marfield’s business career. He insisted 
upon paying full penalties where the in- 
tegrity of his own manhood was concerned. 

They placed Jerene in an institution located 
some distance away, and there, during the 
first year her husband had often gone to 
see her. When she grew slowly, surely 


worse, he ceased his visits. He desired to 


“SEATED BY THE STOVE HE TRIED TO DIVERT HIS MIND 
BY READING OLD TIME-TABLES, EXCURSION 
POSTERS—ANYTHING.” 


pathy: “You must be brave, my friend. 
Your wife is as one dead. Learn to think 
of her as one who has gone before, and 
live that you may be worthy to meet her 
some day.” 

Richard Marfield, in the gloom of his 
great sorrow, was indeed a study. He 
buried his bearded chin in his hands and 
seemed to bring all the concentrated 
powers of his thought to a judicial decision 


remember her as he had loved her in her 
strong, young womanhood, when her light 
footsteps followed where’er he led, how- 
ever rugged the path. 

To his friends who had, inquired about 
her after his last visit to her he had replied 
briefly, with an undertone of deep sorrow 
in his voice, “My wife is dead.” They had 
dared ask no more. 

In a great city the affairs of one man are 
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soon lost and forgotten. What though a 
heart breaks—are there not thousands of 
other broken hearts in a population of mil- 
lions? Perhaps a tragedy is in the very 
next house, and one does not know it. 

At first Richard had hoped that she might 
be cured, and therefore he tried to keep 
their home as she had left it. Later it be- 
came a refuge to him, and he wanted to 
live there. He had a fancy that their son 
would grow to be a better boy in sight 
of all that had been dear to his mother. 
He wanted to teach him that a man’s home 
is as near as he can hope to get to heaven 
upon earth. He taught him to regard his 
mother as dead, and in his baby way to 
mourn her. 

When Richard decided definitely to con- 
tinue keeping house, he advertised for a 
housekeeper. From the many who applied 
he selected one who not only possessed 
unimpeachable references, but whose 
sweet, strong and pure face was an index 
to her character. There was a beautiful 


serenity in her gray eyes that gave one a 
sense of trust, and an expression of peace 


upon her face that was restful. The mass 
of dark hair brushed off the forehead 
seemed almost too heavy for the head. If 
the head were not held so proudly, one 
would be tempted to say: “Lean here, or 
here, and rest.” 

Louise Elmslie’s unfinished life story was 
not unusual. An orphan, having com- 
pleted her education, she desired to sup- 
port herself. She preferred the seclusion 
of a home life, with the care and teaching 
of the child, to a more active public life. 
She believed, as did others, that Mrs. Mar- 
field was dead. 

Chester had asked her solemnly a few 
days after her arrival: ‘Have you a 
mama?” 

“No, darling.” 

“Neither have I. Mine is dead.” 

The father had been present and had 
not contradicted the child’s statement. In- 
deed, his wife was as one dead to him. 

The months went by, and Louise dis- 
charged her duties faithfully. She was 
happy and contented in the home where she 
was treated with so much deference and 
courtesy. 

When Chester was eight years old he 
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had come home from school one noon with 
a face flushed with excitement. “Papa,” he 
cried, “every kid in our room has a mother 
but me—and oh! I want one, too!” 

The father rose hastily and left the room. 
Suddenly the boy turned to Louise. “Won’t 
you be my mamma? Please—oh, please,” 
and he threw his arms about her. 

Louise’s heart was large enough, and 
her religion broad enough, to take in 
twenty motherless little ones if need be. 
Her orphan heart yearned for the little one 
and she sympathized with his longing. 

“Why, my darling,” she whispered sooth- 
ingly, with her arms about him and her 
tears falling fast. 

“T want to call you ‘mother!’ I love you 
sc,” he pleaded. 

“You may, sweetheart,” she said, and 
she felt repaid when the radiant face was 
held close to her own for a moment. He 
took such boyish pride and satisfaction in 
calling her “mother” that she struggled to 
overcome the sense of delicacy she felt 
when thus addressed before his father. 

The most rare and beautiful types of love 
are often those that bloom latest. She had 
devoted her life to study, and when she 
entered upon her task of home-keeper for 
Richard Marfield her heart was untouched. 
Five years of intimate companionship with 
him had not altered her first conception of 
his character. Sorrow idealized him in her 
eyes. The unfailing thoughtfulness and the 
real sweetness of his nature drew her heart 
to him. But there was a strain of some- 
thing in his character that she did not per- 
ceive, and of which even he himself was 
unaware. There was an undercurrent of 
selfishness in his life, and it was slowly 
and surely creeping to the surface. 

It was a Quixotic idea of his to regard 
his wife as dead. A year ago he had been 
told that she would die within a month. 
Her parents being dead, he had felt that 
he could do as he wished about her funeral. 
It was not heartlessness that made him 
place a sum of money in a certain bank 
with every direction for her interment. 

His Jerene—the Jerene of his young 
manhood, was dead. To him she had died 
years ago. At the last it would be but a 
form, and he could not bring himself to go 
and look upon her dead face. He left the 
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country at the time for a few months. In- 
credible as it may seem, when he returned, 
hearing nothing from the physician, he 
took it for granted that his instructions 
had been fulfilled. He decided that some 
time he would go and investigate, but not 
now—not now. 
+ + * * * + 

Richard came home late to dinner. A 
terrible storm was raging, and the water 
came down in sheets. The house thorough- 
ly warm and brightly lighted, with the well 
ordered dinner, rested him wonderfully. 
He felt at peace with all the world, when, 
after dinner, he drew his chair before the 
fire. Chester had retired, and Louise sat 
near to the student lamp sewing. A sweet 
and gracious picture of spotless woman- 
hood was she as her deft fingers flashed 
the needle in and out. 

Richard Marfield watched her furtively. 
Feeling his eyes upon her, she flushed 
slightly and felt a necessity for speaking. 

“Mr. Marfield, it will be six years to- 
morrow since I came into your home.” 

“Not so long as that, surely,” he replied. 

“Yes,” her eyes drooped lower over her 


work, “and Chester is such a big boy now 
that I think you will not need me longer; 
in fact, that it is not right for me to stay.” 
She spoke rapidly. “And to-day I answered 
an advertisement for a companion to an in- 


valid, who goes abroad next month.” She 
paused, waiting for him to reply, as he had 
seemed about to speak. 

He looked hard into the fire. What 
would his home be without this woman, 
who had cared for Chester all these years? 
He tried to imagine them sitting at the 
table alone, in the library alone, always 
alone. When the sweet gray eyes, the gra- 
cious smile were gone it would be as 
though some one had turned out the light 
in the room and they were left in darkness. 
She had mothered Chester all these years, 
until the lad adored her. Her heart was 
pre-eminently a mother heart. With him- 
self, she knew his every mood, and pos- 
sessed the happy faculty of attuning her 
own to his. 

As he did not speak, Louise rose softly 
and left the room, thinking that she would 
leave him alone a half hour, that he might 
grow accustomed to what she had told him. 


OF JERENE 


When she had gone, he drew nearer to 
the fire, and shivered as the chill east wind 
changed the rain to sleet that beat against 
the windows. He wished that the wind 
would cease, for it seemed to be full of 
voices. Over them all he could hear one 
voice, murmuring plaintively, “I thought 
to have decked thy bride-bed, sweet maid.” 
Was it Jerene—his own Jerene come to life 
again? He started from his chair, and 
then sank into it gloomily, with his head 
resting in his hand. His Jerene was dead, 
and now this woman who had kept his 
home together all this time was about to 
leave him. 

He tried to think of the future without 
her. He could not. By a thousand acts 
she had unconsciously interwoven her very 
life with his. If she could no longer re- 
main as his housekeeper, then she must 
stay as—as his wife. The thought made 
him feel almost young again. He felt that 
he loved her, not as he had loved Jerene, 
who was now to him as a beautiful and ten- 
dér memory, but as one fitted to walk with 
him in later life. 

As for Louise, when she left the room she 
had stolen into Chester’s room, and knelt 
by the side of the sleeping boy. How 
could she bear to leave him? She laid her 
face beside his upon the pillow. He stirred 
uneasily, and threw. one arm suddenly 
across her shoulder. He murmured 
drowsily in his sleep, “Mother,” and she 
fancied that he smiled. 

Were the tears that filled her eyes for the 
sleeping boy or for the lonely man who sat 
dreaming by the library fire? She loved 
them both. In this hour when she believed 
that she was about to part from them she 
realized all too well how dear they were to 
her. 

She was deep in her own revery, and did 
not hear the door open softly, nor the light 
footsteps as they neared the bed. An in- 
stant later she was conscious that some one 
bent over her, and yet she was not star- 
tled. 

“Louise, Louise,” he whispered, “do not 
leave me. Stay with Chester and me. Be 
my wife, my dear one.” 

Was she awake, or was she dreaming? 
Could it be that fie loved her? 

“Louise, tell me that you love me and 
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will stay,” he pleaded. “I will try to make 
you happy.” 

A great fear had crept into his heart at 
her silence, and his voice was full of genu- 
ine emotion. 

She rose, and turning toward him, with 
a face full of a wondrous love, placed her 
hand in his, and said softly: “Love you— 
I love you, Richard, with all my heart.” 


x * * * * * * 


In the two months following, while 
Louise was staying at the home of a friend, 
Richard felt that he had done well to win 
her love and her consent to be his wife. 
The home seemed desolate without the 
strength and winning sweetness of her 
presence. 

In two weeks’ time they were to be mar- 
ried, and he found himself as boyishly im- 
patient as Chester for her return. 

He was about to close his office and re- 
turn home early one afternoon that he 
might go to see her, when a telegram was 
handed to him. It contained only a few 
words, “Come at once; your wife is dying”, 
but it carried a pain as of death to his 
heart. He looked at his watch. He saw 
that he had barely time to catch the north- 
bound train. He sent a hasty message to 
Louise and one to Chester. When he 
left the city he seemed powerless to think 
or to feel. When he reached the asylum 
where his wife had been all these years he 
walked as one in a dream. 

“Thank God, you are in time,” the phy- 
sician said, “but come quickly.” 

He merely bowed his head and followed 
his guide, who continued, “She is quite 
sane now at the last. Poor little soul, do 
not let her know what place this is.” 

As they entered the room he said, “Your 
husband is here, Mrs. Marfield, and now 
I will leave you alone together.” He closed 
the door carefully as he left the room. 

Richard stood still.a moment, and then 
as he started towards the little iron bed his 
heart beat to suffocation. 

“Oh, Richard, dear Richard, 
quickly,” murmured the weak voice. 

He bent over her, and still as if in a 
dream he kissed her forehead. She wound 
her slender arms about his neck. “Dear 
old Dick,” she whispered. “Roll me in this 


come 
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shawl and sit upon that chair and hold me 
close. I am so very, very tired.” 

Mechanically he took the shawl and 
wrapped it about the slight figure and lifted 
her into his arms. In the shaded light of 
the room she appeared childlike. The 
eyes, with the peace of approaching dis- 
solution, were clear as a child’s. The con- 
tour of the face was delicate and lovely. 
The fair hair clung damply around the 
blue-veined forehead. 

Backward, backward rolled the years, oh, 
so swiftly. Suddenly his soul roused to 
action. This was his wife, his child wife, 
in his arms, and he had thought her dead. 

“Richard,” she said. 

“Yes, sweet,” he murmured, as he kissed 
her. 

“Our room seems strange to-night. It 
did not seem like this when I went to sleep 
last night. I awakened a while ago, and I 
put my hand over to find you, and I was 
alone.” 

“Never mind, you will never be alone 
again.” 

“Have I been ill, Richard? I feel so 
weak; but it is nice here,” and she nestled 
closer in his arms. 

It seemed: to him that he must groan 
aloud in his remorse, but he tried to say 
steadily, “You are not well, dear, but you 
will soon be better.” 

“Oh, yes,” she whispered, dreamily, and 
her eyes grew luminous, “I forgot—I for- 
got—and shall we call him Chester?” She 
rambled on: “We are very happy in our 
little home, and I shall work—and work— 
and some day then we can rest. Will you 
call me early in the morning, for I have so 
much to do?” 

“Yes—yes” he whispered. 

“T think I will go to sleep right here. It 
feels so restful.” The voice grew fainter. 
He could not move; he could not speak. 
He scarcely dared breathe. Her face was 
transfigured. 

She looked into his eyes long and lov- 
ingly, and then murmured, almost in- 
audibly, “Darling Richard—so happy— 
good night—good night”— The hand that 
held his loosed its hold. The slender thread 
had snapped. 

The door opened and the physician en- 
tered. He looked keenly at the haggard 
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face of the man, and then said, gently: “ ’Tis 
well that she rests. See! She smiles in her 
sleep. After life’s fitful fever she sleeps 
well. She is safe at home.” 

The journey home after the funeral was 
one of those terrible storms of grief and 
remorse: which change the whole tide of 
life. Richard Marfield suffered. He was 
compelled to change cars at an interior 
junction point, and was the solitary pas- 
senger in the stuffy little railway waiting- 
room. The struggle within him was relent- 
less. Should he tell all to Louise and im- 
peril the love which was already his own? 
The dull, leaden -chours of the early morn- 
ing following midnight seemed to lapse 
into creeping eternities. He sat down by 
the little round coal stove with his head 
buried in his hands—thinking—thinking— 
how the thoughts rushed through his mind! 
The monotonous click of the telegraph in- 
strument continued. In the lull of the re- 


peaters the dingy old clock brought out its 
mournful tick. He tried to divert his mind 
by reading the placards on the wall-—even 
old time-tables, excursion posters—any- 
thing to break the crushing force of mad- 


dening thoughts. The operator looked at 
him pityingly as he came out from behind 
the slatted partition to stir the fire. Mar- 
field paced the floor and tried to obtain rest 
on the iron-ribbed settees—but no sleep 
would come. Minutes seemed hours. How 
sweet and sacred to him remained the mem- 
ory of Jerene! And how commonplace all 
other faces of living women were to him 
compared with bright, sweet-faced Louise. 
Would she ever forgive him because he 
had not told her all the truth—had he de- 
ceived her? Technically no; and yet the 
honor and honesty of his heart answered, 
she must know all the truth. 

The train was late, and as the first gray 
streaks of dawn appeared over the sere and 
yellow cornfields, and he saw the farmers 
driving by with carts of turkeys. Then it 
flashed upon him that this was Thanks- 
giving day. What a mockery it seemed in 
his sorrow and loneliness. He felt that this 
day was only breaking the home ties where 
many others were being reunited. A sin- 
cerely penitent man. He arose from his 
seat beside the old circular stove with a 
stern look of resolution. 


THE STORY OF JERENE 


“Louise must be told everything—such 
love as hers could never be deserved with 
even a taint of deception.” 

The struggle has been long and fierce 
within him. Little do we know of these 
heart battles that go on silently and yet 
fiercely in human breasts as the individuals 
mingle in the surging affairs of life. 

During his absence Louise had received 
not one word from Richard, and she was 
almost beside herself with anxiety. She 
had gone to see Chester the fourth after- 
noon. Both sprang to their feet, startled, 
when the door suddenly opened and Rich- 
ard entered, looking ten years older. He 
kissed his son, and then said abruptly, 
“Run out to play, Chester; I want to talk 
to—to—to you,” and he turned toward 
Louise. 

The boy left the room, grieved and puzzled. 

“What is it, Richard?” asked Louise, 
and walking nearer, reaching forth her 
hands in sympathy. 

“Don’t—don’t touch me,” he cried, and 
then in broken tones told her all that had 
happened. 

Her face grew white and set with suffer- 
ing. She had loved him so dearly, and be- 
lieved in him so utterly. He had done her 
such a grievous wrong. Her heart would 
break she felt, and it seemed that an iron 
band was being drawn tightly, tightly 
about her forehead. They were drawing 
it tighter, tighter. “O God!” she cried for 
strength to bear her pain. She looked 
wildly about her. She felt she would fall. 
No! No! She raised her head proudly. 
She must not fall before the man who with- 
out the right to do so had taught her to 
love him. 

“Louise—Louise—do not look like that. 
I have done wrong. With all my soul I 
ask for your forgiveness. How shall—” 

“No, no,” she interrupted, with an impe- 
rious gesture, and a piteous note of sorrow 
in her voice. “Do not say it—do not say it! 
I could not bear to have you tell me that 
you still would marry me.” 

With a superhuman effort she controlled 
herself, and continued: “Richard, it was 
not I you wronged so much as the woman 
whose very last words proved her faith in 
you, her love for you. All I ask of you is 
to live—so nobly live—that I need not be 
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ashamed that once I loved you. Love is 
never lost, even though, as some bird with 
broken wings, it beats itself to death upon 
a rocky storm-tossed coast. Oh, Richard— 
Richard—I loved you so.” 

Then she looked upon the suffering man, 
who in the hour of his love had made a 
confession, aye, a sacrifice of self. 

“Louise, don’t condemn without compas- 
sion, The memory of Jerene has always 
been and will always remain sacred. Time 
can never dim that memory—but let time 
pass judgment upon me.” 

They parted in silence, but that hand-clasp 
meant much in the destiny of two lives. 


Gentle Time heals the gnawing griefs of 
life. Only one other Thanksgiving had 
elapsed since that terrible night of remorse 
and sorrow in the railway station. There 
was a small wedding party at the home of 
Richard Marfield. The bride was radiant 
Louise Elmslie. They stood together with 
bowed heads in silence before a portrait, 
just after the ceremony. Tears mingled 
with the tender memories of Jerene. Her 
sweet face was a shrine of consecrated 
devotion. The story of Jerene is only 
the tale of how love and sorrow is 
threaded into the interminable skein of 
life. 
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IX. A MIDNIGHT VISIT. 


T was well on in the month of August be- 
fore I had progressed far enough on the 
road to convalescence to bear removal 

fromthe farm-house at Valley Head to Mac- 
pherson’s; and after the buckboard trip to 
the ranch at Six-Mile became a possibility, I 
still lingered on at Selter’s, being by that 
time critically interested in the small tragi- 
comedy working itself out under my eyes as 
the long summer days waxed and waned. 
Interested, I say, but involved would be the 
better word. I could no longer call myself 
an onlooker. 

If there were other reasons for my stay— 
if, in those short weeks which will always 
be marked with a red letter in any poor 
calendar of mine, there had come into my 
life a thing which common loyalty bade me 
triple-lock in that chamber of the heart 
which is at once the sanctuary and the tomb 
of hopes unrealized and unrealizable, I shall 
not unfold it here. This is Macpherson’s 
story, and none of mine; but if I say that 
in those days of leaden-winged convales- 
cence Winifred Sanborn gained an ally 
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whose loyalty was not measured by the 
hope of reward, it is sufficient. 

But though for me the days were as the 
days of the lotus eaters, the tragi-comedy 
went on, working out its details with re- 


lentless precision. The breach between 
Selter and the land company widened day 
by day; and Wykamp’s reckless by-play 
with the Tennessean’s daughter gave it the 
depth of personal hatred as between the 
vindictive descendant of the Redemption- 
ers and the engineer.. Macpherson was 
still on the side of peace, but it was evident 
that his influence over Selter was strained 
to the breaking point. In the family at the 
farm-house the daughter was at swords’ 
points with the father and mother for Wy- 
kamp’s sake; and though Wykamp had 
long since been forbidden the house, Nan 
met him and walked with him in open defi- 
ance of her father’s interdiction. 

It was in the hope that the girl might 
still be induced to listen to reason that I 
had written to Grantley; but when the for- 
gotten newspaper story was finally in my 
hands I was as one who has been suddenly 
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made responsible for the safety of a powder 
magazine. For, hidden under the charit- 
able hyperbole of the reporter who had 
written the newspaper account, there was a 
story too despicable for any recounting; the 
story of Wykamp’s perfidy and Winifred 
Sanborn’s dishonoring. Having the proof 
in my hands, I knew not what to do with 
it. It was incredible that it should not 
bring the girl to her senses; but without 
showing it to her I could hardly hope to 
make her believe it. And to put the clip- 
ping, and Grantley’s letter of explanation 
which accompanied it, into the hands of 
Nancy Selter, was like setting the clock- 
work of an infernal machine in order and 
turning it over to a passion-mad girl with 
power to set it in motion. Bruited abroad, 
there was no limit to the trouble for which 
the story might be responsible. It would 
inevitably destroy what small peace of mind 
Winifred had been able to gather up out of 
the wreck of the past in the new environ- 
ment. It would probably cost Wykamp 
his life at the crack of the mountaineer’s 
rifle in ambush, or at the hands of a vigi- 
lance committee, upon which every man in 
the settlement would be eager to serve. 
Failing in this, it might easily make a mur- 
derer of Macpherson. I knew my friend’s 
character and the strength of it; but there 
be provocations too mighty to be shackled 
by any promise of forbearance. 

Under the circumstances I could do noth- 
ing but watch and wait; and, as the time 
passed, I did not dare to leave the Selter 
household. Slowly, and by inches, as it 
were, it was driven in upon me that I should 
be compelled to set the infernal machine in 
motion as a last resort, if I would not be a 
party to another crime; but I refrained 
until it became clearly evident from Nan’s 
contemptuous attitude toward Winifred 
that Wykamp had given the girl his own 
version of the shameful tale. After that I 
waited only for what might promise to be 
a fitting opportunity. 

The opportunity came one day when Sel- 
ter was a-field, and her mother’s absence 
at one of the neighbor’s left Nan alone with 
me. They had slung a hammock for me 
under the shelter of the farm-house porch, 
and the girl was sitting on the door-step, 
sewing. Not knowing any trajectory of in- 


direction in such a matter, I sent my first 
shaft as straight as I could aim it. 

“Nan, you care a great real for Mr. Wy- 
kamp, don’t you?” I said, sitting up and 
trying to secure an eye-hold upon her. 

She bent lower over her work, and a 
dull flush began to creep slowly up under 
the softened brown of her neck and 
cheek. 

“Ts that any o’ your business?” she quer- 
ied, antagonistically. 

“Tt is. I owe you my life, Nan, and I 
can’t keep silence and see you throw your- 
self away on that scoundrel.” 

“Humph!” she said. “Paw an’ maw ’ve 
been puttin’ you up to say that, I reckon.” 

“Neither of them has ever said a word 
to me about yourself or the engineer. But 
I know what I am talking about. The mar 
is a scoundrel, dyed in the wool. He 
doesn’t mean to be honest with you; he has 
never meant to be honest with any woman 
he has ever made love to.” 

She went on sewing steadily, and but for 
the dull flush deepening now to crimson, I 
should not have known that I had touched 
her. But the explosion came at last. 

“You’re cowards, all of you!” she burst 
out, the beautiful eyes which were her major 
charm flashing indignation, and the ripe 
lips curling scornfully. ‘You don’t darst 
say it to his’n face—nary one of you!” 

“Be patient, Nan, if you can. I’m only 
trying to do you a service. Bring him to 
me, and I shall show you how willingly I 
shall confront him with his past and give 
him a chance to clear himself—if he can.” 

She was silent for a full minute. Then 
she said: 

“He’s done cleared himself—to me.” 

“Then he has lied to you.” 

She flashed out again at that. 

“I say you don’t darst call him a liar to 
his’n face! I said a minute ago ’at it was 
paw an’ maw ’at set you on. I know better 
now. It was the schoolma’am; that’s who 
it was. You needn’t to tell me anything 
about her. I know!” 

“What has Wykamp told you about Miss 
Sanborn?” 

“That’s none o’ your business, either. 
But if I was her, I’d keep mighty quiet. I’d 
be ’shamed to let on, I would so.” 

“Miss Sanborn has never lisped a word 
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to me, or to any one, Nan. And she has 
nothing to be ashamed of; she was as inno- 
cent as—as you mean to be. You will 
understand me when I say that if I were 
her brother the world wouldn’t be large 
enough to hold Wykamp and myself.” 

“T don’t believe it,” she said, stubbornly. 
“You cayn’t prove nare thing ag’inst him— 
none of you.” 

“T can. I can prove that which should 
make most men and all women despise 
him.” 

“Humph!” she said again. 
mighty cheap!” 

It was now or never. I had come to my 
final round of ammunition, and if the shot 
missed the battle would be lost. I took 
the newspaper clipping from my pocket- 
book and read it aloud to her, prologuing 
it with as much of Grantley’s letter as was 
necessary to clear the reporter’s story of 
any possibility of being misunderstood. She 
heard me through, with her needle at her 
lip, and I was dismayed to see her eyes 
grow hard with added incredulity. The 
shot had missed. 

“Let me see that!” she commanded, 
when I had made an end. 

I returned the slip and the letter to my 
pocket-book. 

“Not now, Nan. 
and angry, as you have a right to be. 


“Talk’s 


You are disappointed 
But 
you should quarrel with the man—not with 
the facts.” 

“T don’t believe nare single word of it, 
an’ I never will, ’less’n I see it with my own 


eyes.” She said it deliberately and quite 
without heat. “You’ve jest fixed it up 
amongst you, an’ it’s a mean lie from be- 
ginnin’ to end. If I cared enough about 
it I’d tell him what—all you say.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I owed it to 
you to tell you, Nan, and I’ve paid the 
debt. The facts are exactly as I have stated 
them, and if you still refuse to believe, it 
will be the worse foryou. I have spoken first 
to you because it seemed no more than 
fair, but I must warn you that I can’t in 
justice allow the matter to rest here.” 

Her needle was flying again, and it was 
well that the thread was strong. 

“What—all will you do?” she queried, 
without looking up. 

“T shall do what I ought to have done in 


the first instance—go to your father with 
this information.” 

I expected another outburst, and braced 
my flagging nerves against the shock of it. 
It did not come. She relapsed into dogged 
silence, keeping her place on the door-step 
and sewing diligently until her task was 
finished. Then she went into the house 
and I saw her no more. 

I meant to carry out my ultimatum that 
very night when Selter should be free to 
listen to me. It was.a hazardous thing to 
do, since it might lead to a murder; but it 
seemed to be a duty clearly defined. And 
when I reflected that I should have ample 
opportunity to suggest temporizing meas- 
ures before Selter could go to extremities, 
I did not hesitate. 

But the time proved unpropitious. It 
was late when the farmer came in, and when 
he had eaten his supper not any diplomacy 
of mine sufficed to compass an interview 
which might promise to be free from inter- 
ruption. I gave it up, finally, and went to 
bed in my room under the rough rafters, 
consoling myself with the thought that a 
day more or less could make no difference. 

None the less, the threatened climaxing 
of the tragi-comedy oppressed me, and my 
dreams were those half-real horrors which 
seem too terrible to be true, and too vivid 
to be phantasies. In one of them I fancied 
Nan had come to my room to avenge the 
arraignment of her lover. I saw the door 
open by inches, heard the creak of the 
clumsy hinges, saw her figure in the half- 
light made by the moon-rays silting 
through the cracks in the shingling. I made 
sure it was a reality and not a dream. I 
could hear the night wind sighing in the 
canyon, and the muffled roar of the Toro- 
lito among its bowlders. She had one hand 
behind her, as if she would keep the wea- 
pon concealed, and as she crept nearer the 
horror of it-grew upon me until I could 
feel the sweat standing thickly upon my 
forehead. Not until the shadowy figure had 
faded into indistinctness behind the chair 
where I had thrown my clothes could I 
break the spell and rise on my elbow. When 
I was unquestionably awake, some of the 
imaginings proved to be indubitable reali- 
ties. The wind was sighing in the can- 
yon, and the tumbling stream lifted its 
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hoarse roar in deep-voiced accompaniment. 
The moonbeams were sifting needle-like 
through the chinks between the shingles, 
and notwithstanding the dim half-light, I 
could have sworn that the door was mov- 
ing slightly on its hinges. Also, the cold 
sweat of terror was unmistakable. 

The following morning, when I dressed 
to go down to breakfast, I felt for my 
pocket-possessions in mechanical obedi- 
ence to a life-long habit. They were undis- 
turbed; but when I glanced into the pocket- 
book, I realized suddenly that my dream 
had been something more than a vagary of 
the night. The newspaper clipping and the 
letter from Grantley were gone. 


CHAPTER X. AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


In deference to my illness, as well as to 
the fact that I paid liberally for my footing 
in the Selter household, I was not required 
to rise at daybreak and breakfast with the 
family; and I was rather later than usual on 
the morning follewing the night of bad 
dreams and worse realities. Mrs. Selter 
served me, as she usually did, and Nan was 
not visible. Knowing the girl’s excellent 
reason for avoiding me, I thought little of 
it at the time, being swallowed up in anx- 
ious conjectures as to what use she would 
make of the stolen letter and newspaper 
clipping. 

But as the day wore on and still she did 
not appear, anxiety became dread, indefin- 
able and unreasoning, but mighty in pro- 
portion to the portentous possibilities. It 
was to little purpose that I tried to argue 
myself into a calmer frame of mind; that I 
wrought out the problem of chances again 
and again in a vain endeavor to prefigure 
what would come of it. At the worst, it 
appeared, she could only betray me tg Wy- 
kamp; or, if jealousy should prove stronger 
than love, hold her knowledge of the 
shameful facts as a sword over Winifred’s 
head; but, as the event was to show forth, I 
reckoned entirely without my host, as one 
is likely-to reckon when the inscrutable 
secrets of a woman’s heart are involved. 

The long day brought no explanation of 
Nan’s absence. From my post of observa- 
tion on the porch I saw Wykamp ride past 
on his way to his work; and I made sure 
that he did not repass until he returned late 


in the evening at the tail of the straggling 
procession of workmen. Winifred returned 
from the school-house at the usual hour in 
the afternoon, and my anxious scrutiny of 
her face as she came up the walk from the 
gate and stopped for a word with the con- 
valescent before going to her room assured 
me that as yet the blow had not fallen upon 
her. Still Nan did not appear, and her 
prolonged absence, and the stolid indiffer- 
ence of her father and mother to it, puzzled 
me not a little. I would have given much 
to know what had happened in the family 
councils in those early hours of the morn- 
ing when I had slept the sleep of the unsus- 
pecting. 

By nightfall the indefinable dread had 
grown until it had become an agony of ap- 
prehension. For two days Macpherson 
had intermitted his evening visits to the 
farm at Valley Head; and after supper I 
watched and waited in the hope that he 
would come. It had been no part of my 
plan to make him a confidant in the re- 
sults of the Grantley investigation, but 
under the changed conditions it now 
seemed to be the wisest course; and I was 
half daft at the thought that the story might 
reach him through another channel. So I 
kept my post in the hammock until nine 
o’clock, and then went to my room, to stay 
only till I could be sure that the family had 
gone to bed. When the farm-house was 
still and dark, I found my overcoat and 
crept downstairs with my shoes in my hand. 

The moon was well above the uplifted 
eastern horizon when I put on my shoes 
and propped myself in the hammock to con- 
tinue the pointless vigil, There was not 
the vaguest promise that anything could 
come of it. At the most, I could only make 
sure that Nan did or did not come home. 
And yet, if life itself had been at stake, I 
could scarcely have gone back to my room 
and to bed. 

The night was as perfect as night can be 
in a region where both night and day are 
beyond the imaginings of the dwellers in 
lower altitudes. The hazeless air was trem- 
ulous with the murmurings of Nature’s si- 
lences. It seemed that I had never before 
realized how white the moonlight could be, 
nor how black the shadows. The wind, 
what zephyr’s-breath there was of it, was 
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up the valley; and on its wings came the 
scents of sun-cured grasses and the dis- 
tance-softened notes of an accordean played 
by one of the workmen in the engineer’s 
camp. The very atmosphere was eloquent 
of peace, and the restless urgency of the 
latter-day struggle for existence seemed far 
removed. After a time the moon rode 
higher, and the hammock under the porch- 
roof swung in the blackest of the shadows. 
The night air began to grow cooler, and I 
buttoned my overcoat and filled and lighted 
my pipe. 

It must have been nearly ten o’clock 
when Nan returned. I heard her step in the 
road and extinguished my pipe. She came 
up the walk with footsteps lagging, as one 
who fights with fatigue; and she let herself 
into the house silently and without looking 
to right or left. One thing, and one thing 
only, had I learned by being a silent wit- 
ness of her home-coming.. She had come 
from somewhere down the valley; other- 
wise the wind would not have brought me 
the warning of her approach. 

It was fully half an hour later before I 
could make up my mind to go to bed. There 
was less than nothing to watch for now, 
and, despite the overcoat, the chill of the 
night struck deep. I climbed out of the 
hammock stiffly and took a turn in the door 
yard to start the blood a little. From the 
gate I could see the foaming torrent of the 
Torolito rushing past on the opposite side 
of the road in its final plungings to the level 
of the lower valley. I had long since re- 
marked that the river was always much 
higher at night, and had been puzzled to 
account for it, until Macpherson had ex- 
plained that the night flood-tide in a snow- 
fed stream is proportioned to the heat of 
the preceding day. 

The August day had been unusually hot, 
and the river was in full flood. Its thun- 
der filled the silence of the night,—made it, 
I had almost said,—but not to the exclusion 
of other sounds. While I lingered at the 
gate the click of a horse’s hoofs came wind- 
borne from the direction of the engineer’s 
camp. There was a low cottonwood grow- 
ing on the embankment of the ditch just 
outside the gate, and I crawled between the 
wires of the fence and crouched in the sha- 
dow of the tree. 


The horseman was the engineer. He was 
riding slowly, and his face was turned from 
me as if he were inspecting the turbulent 
stream as he followed its course in reverse 
toward the upper canyon. I divined his 
purpose. Some one,—Selter, I think it was, 
—had commented upon the unsafety of the 
timber coffer-dam which Wykamp had put 
in to divert the course of the stream while 
the workmen were making the excavation 
for the foundations of the permanent struc- 
ture; and the engineer was on his way to 
see how the temporary barrier was standing 
the pressure of the night flood. 

It was no concern of mine, and but for the 
fact that in the act of rising I heard the 
house door open, I should have gone in to 
put idle speculation to bed. But it did not 
seem worth while to arouse curiosity touch- 
ing my late vigil, and I crouched still lower 
in the shadow of my cottonwood, when a 
man crept out at the slowly opened door 
and went off at a shuffling run across the 
nearest field. It was Selter, and I won- 
dered if he had been sharing my vigil, and 
to what end. He came.out into the road 
at the point where the ditch crossed it, still 
running; and when he held on up the dry 
bed of the ditch instead of keeping to the 
road, I understood his object. By follow- 
ing the line of the ditch and crossing the 
canyon on its flume above Macpherson’s 
placer, a man on foot might reach the dam- 
workings in the upper canyon in advance 
of a horseman on the trail. 

Again I said it was no concern of mine; 
and if Selter had carried his rifle—as he did 
not—he should have gone unfollowed by 
me. Once more my hand was on the gate- 
latch, and once more the warning wind 
brought the click of horseshoes on the hard 
surface of the road. Looking eastward, I 
could make out the figure of a horseman 
rising and falling in a rapid gallop up the 
gentle ascent from the school-house. Some 
vague premonition drove me to the shadow 
of my tree again, and I saw the horseman 
as he cantered past; saw his face and caught 
a glimpse of the short repeating rifle of the 
cow-boys unslung and lying across the 
saddle. 

It was M&cpherson; and Nan’s long ab- 
sence was explained as clearly as need be. 
It was to the young stockman that she had 
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carried the proofs of Wykamp’s villainy, 
though to what end no man might guess. 
But the result was before me. Macpherson 
had forgotten his promise to Winifred; for- 
gotten that vengeance belongs to God and 
not to man; and was on his way to call the 
engineer to his accounting. 

I was in no doubt as to the outcome. I 
knew Macpherson well enough to be sure 
that he would give his antagonist a fair 
chance to defend his life—and no more. As 
I have said, I saw his face as he rode past 
me. There was no passion in the fixed stare 
of his eyes or in the out-thrust jaw. It was 
rather the cold and unflinching determina- 
tion of a mild-mannered man goaded past 
endurance, and it was terrible to behold. 

At the moment I was sure of nothing 
but that the tragedy must be prevented at 
any cost, and I set out to run after him as 
fast as a sick man might. With presence of 
mind which was entirely mechanical, I for- 
sook the road at the point where Selter had 
left it, running up the dry bed of the ditch 
which traversed the small inner valley be- 
yond the “hogback” on a higher level than 
that followed by the rough wagon-road. As 
it chanced, the choice of the ditch saved my 
life, though when I had wallowed a panting 
quarter of a mile in the dry sand of the 
channel I was fain to curse the impulse 
which had made me forsake the trail. 

A hundred yards below the dam-work- 
ings my ditch crossed the trail below and 
the stream by a box-flume bridge; a crazy 
structure on spindling stilts that weaved 
and racked under me as I ran. I did not 
dare to look down or aside until I had won 
across; and then I saw that I was too late, 
and that I was on the wrong side of the 
stream. The wooden coffer-dam was built 
out from the other side of the canyon; and 
the engineer, leaving his horse where I had 
once left mine, had climbed to the top of 
the timbering to look down into the seeth- 
ing flood hammering at its upper side and 
sweeping foam-flecked past its outer ex- 
tremity. And on the trail below, with his 
horse neighboring playfully with Wy- 
kamp’s, was Macpherson, waiting quietly 
until the engineer should finish his inspec- 
tion and come down. 

My end of the flume was in the shadow 


of the canyon wall, and I knew that neither 
of them could see me; but I stood up and 
waved my arms and shouted to them. My 
tongue clave to my teeth, and whether my 
cries were louder than whispers, I know 
not. It mattered little; the thunder of the 
torrent was deafening, and no warning 
shout of mine could dominate it. With 
shaking knees I climbed a little higher on 
the canyon wall to lay hold of a gnarled 
tree growing from a cleft in the rock. When 
I looked again, the engineer had turned to 
creep back over the cob-house timbering of 
the coffer-dam. In the balancing instant I 
saw a worm-like thread of fire eating its 
way up into the black shadows on the 
down-stream side of the timbering; saw it, 
and saw that Macpherson had seen it. He 
was urging his horse up the trail, and his 
ringing shout came to me above the din 
and turmoil of the waters. Then the thread 
of fire disappeared, and a rumbling crash 
shook the mountain like the shock of an 
earthquake. I heard the grinding crunch 
of shattered timbers, and when I looked 
again the coffer-dam had become a mere 
log-jam in the seething whirlpool, and the 
released torrent was breast-high on the 
trail where Macpherson had halted. But 
for the sight of him sending his horse zig- 
zag up the steep acclivity opposite, I should 
have fainted and fallen. As it was, my brain 
reeled and a horrible nausea seized me. 
For at that moment Macpherson flung him- 
self from the back of the scrambling bronco 
and ran out on the wreck of the timbering 
to look down into the surging maelstrom 
roaring through the gap. I looked, too, 
and saw what he saw. In the spume of the 
caldron, clinging desperately to one of the 
half-submerged logs of the wrecked coffer- 
dam, was the engineer. I saw his face up- 
turned in the moonlight, and it was the face 
of a man whose life had eaten out the forti- 
tude wherewith a brave man may go to his 
death. 

And on the broken timbering above, 
within arm’s-reach of the drowning man, 
Macpherson stood and looked down upon 
him. He had but to withhold his hand, and 
God’s vengeance would fall swift and sure 
upon the poor worm writhing on its log in 
the reek and spume of the whirlpool. 


(To be continued.) 





f, HE twilight had just 

faded away on the 
hills and a gigan- 
tic moon was 
slowly rising from 
the tangled, crag- 
gy hollow that lay 


between the two forests. The earth, 


still hot with the fierce rays of a mer- 
ciless sun, the sudden, dead lull of the 
breeze, the growls and yelps and roars of 
nocturnal animalism, the beauty of the 
firmament overhanging a portion of the 


world as yet unmastered of man after mil- 
leniums of civilization, this savage, implac- 
able fecundity, vast as the ether, invincible 
as the ocean, overpowered Dermot Mac- 
Carthy, pounced on his heart, clutched it, 
filled an organism usually a stranger to 
such emotions with the plenitude of gran- 
deur and poetry. 

Behind him, followed a humble child of 
the country, Bavadjee the Runner, lank 
and puny, with high, timid-looking shoul- 
ders, carved out of a minimum of matter, 
but with lucid eyes and brows, and lips 
gentle and intelligent. In front of him 
stalked Djuna, the guide the village of Nar- 
donares had placed at his disposal, who 
would point out the lair of the tigress, the 
Man-eater that had carried off a rayah only 
a few hours before. As they advanced, the 
noises of the night grew louder and more 
terrible, the rumble and roar of the beasts 
more prolonged, rising and falling in a 
lengthened gamut across the plain; huge 
bats swam in the orange light. 

Bavadjee approached MacCarthy. His 
terror had its compensation in the keen, 
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heart-felt pride he took in serving this 
burly Irishman with the bellicose eyes, the 
hard-featured, kindly face, at once tender 
and irascible. 

“Are we near?” asked Dermot. 

“Yes, sahib.” 

* x 

After threading their way in single file 
between the rocks, Djuna halted, trembling, 
stretching out his hand, he sighed in a 
hoarse whisper: “She’s there!” 

The vast, tortuous surface of the plain 
unfolded before their eyes one of those vir- 
gin corners of the universe where the maj- 
esty of untrammelled forces, the struggle 
of instincts and vegetations, creates splen- 
dor and putrefaction. Under the magic 
touch of the moonlight the wild fig-trees, 
the dull masses of foliage, even the dismal, 
rotten trunks of primeval giants, became a 
luminous texture of embroidered tapestry. 
Everywhere was a confusion of births and 
deaths, voluptuousness and agony, occult 
productiveness and occult murder, sinister 
shadows and the blossoming of argent 
flowers, unsavory odors from festering 
swamps and the delicate perfumes of aro- 
matic herbs. During the intervals of si- 
lence could be heard low murmurs, or 
rather sighs, from some mysterious source, 
apparently subterranean, and the far-away 
wailing of the jackals. 

“Then she is yonder?” asked MacCarthy. 
“Do you know the exact spot?” 

“One day last winter,” answered Djuna, 
in a low voice, “when I was searching for 
a stray heifer—I saw the Man-eater just 
outside her den.” 

He added, in tones that were almost in- 
distinct, quivering in every limb: 

“She had just devoured a young woman! 
—Chandranahur, he who was carried off 
this evening, saw a similar sight soon af- 
terward, and on the same spot—” 
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“That will do,” interrupted MacCarthy. 
“Then you are quite sure you can bring me 
there without any faltering?” 

“T am,” replied the Hindu, softly and re- 
signedly. 

“Well, let us be moving at once!” 

Turning a thicket, they found a natural 
path, dug out by the passage of the winter 
torrents. The moon, half-way up toward the 
zenith, sent vivid glimmers of light through 
the branches; the three jogged on, briskly 
though painfully, while their eyes endeav- 
ored to pierce the shadows massed in front 
and on each side of them. The rustling 
made by their clothes grazing the plants, 
by their feet disturbing the brambles, was 
almost lost in the stir and whir of insects 
and night-birds flying in search of food, and 
in the gentle quivering of the fig-trees. A 
sombre, delicate loveliness, a sinister, vel- 
vety freshness, emanates from the vague, 
indeterminate objects in their neighbor- 
hood. As if it were a living soul, danger 
seemed to be growling around them, trans- 
figuring the aspect of things, stamping its 
grotesque and penetrating symbols every- 
where. 


At the inevitable approach of the catas- 
trophe, Bavadjee and Djuna fell into that 
kind of hypnotic condition which is the 
source of the passive bravery of so many 
Orientals and of that gently obstinate re- 


sistance before which the Occident has 
sometimes recoiled. With eyes preternat- 
urally enlarged and consciousness almost 
quenched, they walked like somnambulists, 
while in MacCarthy the will, the nerves and 
the reason were engaged in a keen conflict 
all the time. But the ordeal of these terri- 
ble minutes did not render his conduct 
doubtful for a moment; he believed in the 
firmness of his arm, the lucidity and pre- 
cision of his vision. Though his heart 
beat quicker, it tingled with the vigorous 
rapture of the brave man in presence of 
peril, the electric joy that springs from a 
struggle which will leave no aftertaste of 
regret. 

As he was ruminating on these things, 
after the somewhat unanalytic manner of 
men of action, he saw Djuna start suddenly 
and turn toward him: 

“We are at the place—look—yon clearing 
behind the blocks of stone—” 


They halted. Dermot took one of the 
rifles which he had given to Bavadjee to 
carry, so that he might have his arm as 
supple and steady as possible at the su- 
preme moment. Without another word, 
all three, stealing along at a slower pace, 
reached the blocks and knelt down. A 
thin belt of brushwood was in front of 
them and sufficed to render them invisible, 
while, by thrusting the head forward, it 
was possible to scan every detail of the 
clearing, which was barely covered with 
low plants and bathed in a yellowish pool 
of vivid light, resembling an apartment il- 
luminated by a large lamp. MacCarthy 
softly raised his head above the boulder 
and leaned forward until his forehead 
touched the brushwood. 


* * * 


His soul was instantaneously filled with 
a nameless horror. 

Toward the middle of the clearing, about 
twelve yards from where he stood, just on 
the border of a den formed of rocks placed 
one on top of the other, was outlined the 
form of the royal beast, the colossal ti- 
gress. She was sitting on her haunches, 
and between her monstrous claws was the 
rayah Chandranahur. He was not dead, he 
did not appear to be wounded even, at least 
not seriously. The piercing glance of the 
Irishman could see that his eyelids opened 
and closed at rather long intervals and that 
his breast palpitated like the breast of a 
sparrow caught in a snare. The tigress 
peered at him in indolent fashion from her 
half-closed eyes, pretty much in the way in 
which a cat reconnoitres a mouse. And, 
like a cat, there came a moment when she 
let go her prey, when she retired as it were 
into the background, assuming an attitude 
of negligence, feigned carelessness and 
sleepy graciousness. 

The Irishman, with the rifle at his shoul- 
der, did not dare to fire. A revulsion of 
anger, pity, heartache shook his hand and 
rendered his aim unsteady. Two horrible 
minutes crept on; then, slowly, slowly, 
Chandranahur stirred, stretched out his 
arms, rose on his elbow. The moon 
brought out his features distinctly, features 
distorted by the pangs of an infinite terror; 
the touch of death had tightened and stif- 
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fened his lips, filled the pupils of his eyes 
with stupor and widened them immoder- 
ately. 

He turned his head toward the tigress. 
She seemed to be looking in another direc- 
tion, absolutely indifferent to the presence 
of her prey, half inclined to slumber. Then 
Chandranahur began to crawl, very slowly, 
describing a slight curve, and succeeded in 
gaining a distance of about seven feet. 
MacCarthy saw the livid face of the wretch 
drawing nearer to him and again leveled 
his rifle at the beast. Unfortunately a 
movement of Chandranahur made it quite 
impossible for him to fire: the unhappy 
man’s head lay exactly between the tigress 
and the mouth of his gun. 

However, encouraged by the persistent 
indifference of the Man-eater, the rayah at- 
tempted to crawl faster. A harrowing 
gleam of hopefulness shone in his eyes for 
a moment, but only to die out immediately: 
he heard the beast moving. Suddenly, she 
made a mighty bound. The peasant 


dropped flat upon the ground, in a catalep- 
tic state; he was again between the giant 
claws, face to face with the pale fangs, the 


big, terrible eyes. 

“She is playing with him!” murmured 
Djuna, who had come up close to Mac- 
Carthy. 

“Yes,” said the latter, “she is playing 
with him—the damned brute!” 

Darkness settled down on his soul. He 
saw the beast swelling, in a sort of lugu- 
brious apotheosis, to an exaggerated mag- 
nitude, that dreaded beast which even in 
our age still exercises a lordship over 
ancient Hindustan, and which, not content 
with devouring man, dares to sport with 
him as with some pigmy animal. 

In the consternation of the moment, he 
had a dim vision that, with some forces 
subtlely inverted or displaced, with a little 
more craft joined to the terrifying swift- 
ness and muscularity of tigers, with a tri- 
fling transfusion of the spirit of associa- 
tion, the stipremacy of the feline might 
have been possible. At the same time there 
rose within him a thirst of vengeance, a 
violent and set purpose to strike down the 
Man-eater without killing her, to torment, 
insult her, and to compel her to submit to 
the supremacy of the being she had been 


.movements, 


making her prey for six years:—Calmness 
and self-control! 

Gradually and by an effort, he con- 
strained his heart so that it beat less quick, 
and his anger so that it ceased to cloud his 
eye-balls. However, the tigress, with pur- 
ring murmurs and with light and nimble 
was turning Chandranahur 
over on the ground, was enjoying greed- 
ily the blissful sensation of power and 
domination. The poor, shriveled, shrink- 
ing creature looked like some groveling 
little herbiverous animal, puny and feeble 
and defenseless under the queen of the 
jungles and the forests. She, as if cloyed 
and sated with her pastime, soon retired 
slowly, quivering with voluptuous emo- 
tion, her whole gait and carriage bearing 
the impress of the arrogant defiance which 
the strong hurl at the weak, a hard, supple, 
elegant symbol of the struggle for life. 

When she was two yards away, she stood 
motionless, and half closed her amber eyes, 
Everything in her witnessed to the perfect 
certainty, the epicurean lustfulness with 
which she anticipated the living repast she 
would soon decide to enjoy. 

Still, the vanquished did not renounce all 
hope. The instinct of life could be seen 
battling invincibly in the depths of his eyes, 
and dominating the conviction that every 
effort would be useless. After a moment’s 
hesitation, and absolutely just in the same 
manner as before, he again half rose and 
resumed his crawling flight, a calvary of 
anguish, terror and humble energy. 

This time, MacCarthy had regained all 
his composure. He waited until Chan- 
dranahur was outside his range, then hesi- 
tated a second between the prudence that 
told him to aim directly at the heart of the 
beast and his ardent longing to punish her. 

At length he fired. Through the cloud 
of smoke he had an indistinct view of 
Chandranahur getting on his feet, and of 
the tigress who, having had one of her 
claws shattered, with a startled roar and 
stupor in her eyes, shifted her position and 
then began to snarl hoarsely. 

“Courage!” yelled the Irishman. 

He had already leaped over the boulders. 

Chandranahur darted forward. The ti- 
gress, switching her tail nervously and 
emitting low, whining growls, crouched as 
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if for a mighty leap. She had not time to 
complete it: a ball from Dermot’s rifle 
broke a second claw. Mutilated and pow- 
erless, she still remained, with her formid- 
able roars and her large tusks, a terrific 
emblem of force. Chandranahur, who had 
taken refuge behind the conqueror, had in 
the excessive joy of his deliverance, lost 
the use of his muscles. He leaned against 
a block of stone, in a state of torpor, sup- 
ported by Djuna. MacCarthy took his 
second rifle from the hands of Bavadjee 
and made three steps toward the beast. 

She attempted to rise, or at least to crawl 
toward the European; she advanced her 
monstrous head, her devouring jaws, that 
had gorged on so much human flesh, that 
had crunched so many human bones. She 
fell back exhausted, and Dermot contem- 
plated her with a vengeful and cruel satis- 
faction; it seemed to him as if now she 
comprehended the power of man, as if 
henceforth she would never dare, even 
though free, to seize her prey in the vil- 
lages, or at least that if she must kill, she 
would kill furtively, fearfully, as one kills 
a too dangerous enemy. 

“Sahib,” asked Bavadjee, “are you not 
going to kill her?” 

“No, I want to make her a prisoner!— 
Are you hurt, Chandranhur?” 

“No, sahib, only a little weak.” 

He came and knelt before the European 
and kissed his hand humbly. Infinite grat- 
itude and admiration shone in his eyes. 

“Good—good!” repeated Dermot, with 
emotion. “Then, would you be afraid to 
stay here with me while Bavadjee and 
Djuna are searching for ropes, canvas, a 
handbarrow and porters?” 

“Ah, sahib, I feel safer beside you than 
if I were behind a triple wall of bronze!” 

“In that case, Bavadjee, you may start 
—Your rifle is in good order?—Good!— 
Away with you, then!” 

The night, under a sky so pure, became 
cool. The firmament drank up the heat, 
and the plain had a bracing freshness. In 
the wood there was a delightful tepidity; 
the atmosphere, made slightly drowsy by 
the carbonic exhalations of the trees, was 
dreamlike. The light came down like a 
fall of atomic snow-flakes. Stars of ex- 


ceeding paleness were swimming across 
the profound zenith, across the imponder- 
able lakes of the Milky Way. MacCarthy 
had sat down on the big, gnarled root of 
a tree, and was contemplating the wound- 
ed tigress. At moments, he had some com- 
passion, a thrill of pity suggested by the 
nocturnal splendor around him; but when 
he turned his eyes on Chandranahur and 
saw the wanness of his face after his awful 
adventure, saw him tremble at every snarl 
of the tigress, the wrath of Dermot grew 
more implacable, like the hatred that is felt 
against a sacrilege. 


* ae * 


Four hours later, the beast was a cap- 
tive. Thick ropes were twisted around her 
body and securely tightened and fastened. 
A network of bamboos formed a sort of 
cage about her, that kept her as helplessly 
imprisoned as if they had been iron bars. 
The men of Nardonares came in crowds 
and pressed around her. To them she 
seemed formidable still, with something of 
the grandeur of a sovereign deity, a deity 
like the murderous forces, the uncanny 
powers of disease and death to which India 
has erected innumerable altars. 

They gazed on her, then, not without 
some shrinking and fear; but the presence 
of the European reassured them somewhat, 
and at the moment when the porters were 
making ready to bear away the monster, 
an old man advanced and said: 

“Lo, thou art now reduced to helpless- 
ness, O Man slayer, thou art now worsted 
and enslaved—A man has vanquished thee! 
Thou wilt know the supremacy of our race 
and howl behind the bars of a cage, and 
little children will laugh at thy fury! Thou 
wilt go from town to town, and see from 
thy barred chariot the jungles and forests 
whose delights thou shalt never again feel! 
—Thy life will be ever henceforth a humili- 
ation, because thou hast profaned the no- 
bility of our brothers and sported with 
their agonies!” 

The beast groaned, weakened by suffer- 
ing, and the Hindus believed that, some- 
where in her obscure substance, in her nar- 
row and ferocious brain, she recognized the 
supremacy of man. 
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A MEDITATION ON THE FUTURE LIFE SUGGESTED BY THOS. HOVENDEN’S PAINTING * 


BY SARA C. BURNETT 


HE group in the picture is typical. 

The woman with the light of another 

world on her face, the man in deep 
shadow pondering inscrutable mysteries, 
and in the background the musician dis- 
pensing harmony and among many notes 
which might evoke discord producing 
melody. d 

In spite of all our knowledge laboriously 
acquired through the ages, in one respect 
we are still as ignorant as the first dwellers 
on earth. Concerning the mystery of 
death the modern man and woman in the 
picture know no more than did the cave 
dwellers of old, and the hymn written in 
Latin in the twelfth century by the Cath- 
olic monk, Bernard of Clugny, voices 
their aspirations as much as if it had been 
written yesterday. We knew nothing 
about it in the early days of the race and 
we know no more now, for though every 
human being has to pass through the 
door, none have ever returned to tell the 
experience. 

“None but One,” says the Christian, 
“and that one glorious exception proves 
the rule with such positive force, that by 
the truth of it the Christian church is 
ready to stand or fall!” 

We acknowledge the proof as to the ex- 
istence of a life beyond, but as to the con- 
ditions which rule that life, Christ wisely 
told us little. The silences as well as the 
utterances of Jesus were inspired. 

When William E. Dodge, whose mem- 
ory old New Yorkers hold in reverence, 
died, the news was carried to Union Sem- 
inary, an institution in which Mr. Dodge 
had long been interested. The learned 
president of the Seminary was lecturing 
before his class when the messenger ar- 
rived. The president announced the fact 
to his students and then after pausing a few 
moments said: 

“Gentlemen, I would like to know what 
he has known since seven o’clock this morn- 
ing.” 

* See'page 145 of this issue. 


It will be remembered what a wave of 
materialism swept over the thinking world 
in the earlier days of this century, when 
Darwin astonished us with the results of 
his researches and when Huxley and Tyn- 
dall dazzled us by the brilliancy of their 
deductions. So immensely did they add 
to our knowledge of physical nature, that 
many thought there was nothing in man 
which could not be accounted for by 
his physical state. But since then our 
physiologists and psychologists have 
studied still farther. They have dis- 
covered things in nature which the eye 
cannot see or the ear hear, and the mys- 
teries and possibilities in the world around 
us they have found to be so great that 
they are no longer strongly assertive or 
dogmatic. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell tells of two physi- 
cians, the one old, the other young, who 
stood together in a hospital beside a man 
who was dying. When the last breath 
was drawn, the young doctor rather flip- 
pantly said, “The machine has stopped.” 

“Not so,” replied the older man, “the 
engineer has left it.” 

The sceptic has given way to the agnos- 
tic, the pendulum is beginning to swing to 
the other side, and the attitude of science 
might now, perhaps, be stated thus: 

“Another life and world beyond this? 
Perhaps; but meanwhile do you at all 
realize how very little we know of this 
world and life compared to what we have 
yet to learn? So is it not better to try 
to learn something of the world we have 
now than to meditate on the secrets of 
another of which we have no means of 
knowing anything?” 

This is a reasonable standpoint, cer- 
tainly, but of what avail is it to the man 
sitting in the shadow with his loved one 
drifting away from him with the light of 
the eternal on her face? 

What is this world or any world to us 
when love is gone? 
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Imagine to yourself the fairest planet 
you can think of where there is no poverty, 
sickness, weariness, toil or sin; where the 
skies are always serene and the flowers al- 
ways bloom. Put that one fact Death into 
it and it would sadden the whole. 

But Death is really the friend who takes 
us by the hard and compels us to look 
beyond the joy of the passing moment, and 
realize that we are more than creatures of 
a day and are really fashioned for eternal 
ends. There is either a terrible mockery 
or a glorious secret at the heart of things. 
We were not put here to love, to plan, to 
work, just to fill up the pitiful measure of 
a three-score years and ten. No human be- 
ing that ever lived, however long the life 
was, felt satisfied with what had been at- 
tained. There is nothing in the condi- 
tions of the life that now is to satisfy the 
insatiableness of the human heart and no 
human being is really at home in this 
world. The man who says “This life is 
good enough for me,” limits himself tre- 
mendously. 

“What is immortality?” asked the 
heathen king, and just then a bird flew 
into the hall from the night outside, circled 
round and flew out again. “Behold, Sire,” 
replied the priest, “an epitome of human 
life. From the darkness we know not 
whither we came; we spend a moment in 
the light and out we fly again to the dark- 
ness.” 

* * * 

The Christian idea is that this world is 
simply a preparation, and a short one, for 
the real life which is to come. In Mr. 
Wyckoff’s “Workers” it will be remem- 
bered how strenuously the Socialist com- 
batted this idea and condemned the wick- 
edness of the preacher who should offer 
such doctrine. George Eliot, also, se- 
riously scores the moralist who bargains 
with the Almighty for so much pain, sor- 
row, injustice to be borne now on account 
of an eternal glory hereafter. 
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Max O’Rell stigmatizes the. pious 
Scotchman, who, he says, tries to secure 
for himself all the good places in this 
world and the next. 

But he who truly follows Christ has left 
the spirit of selfishness far behind. 

“You are so intent on saving the souls 
of others,” was said to a great worker, 
“are you not sometimes forgetting that 
your own soul needs saving?” 

“No,” was the reply, “but I never have 
time to think about my own soul.” 

This man had penetrated the secret of 
the pure knight, Sir Galahad, who did not 
fear to take the seat marked Perilous in 
King Arthut’s banqueting hall, in which 
whoever sat was lost, for he said, “If I lose 
myself, I find myself.” 


* * * 


The old saint was right. We may right- 
ly look forward to “Jerusalem, the golden, 
which eager hearts expect.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Prentice tells of a mother 
who kissed her daughter’s face as she lay 
cold and still, and said, “I congratulate 
you, my darling.” 

Our golden age is not behind us, it is all 

before us. It is a glorious secret that is 
really at the heart of things. Our beloved 
ones are not given to us for a year or a 
day, but to have and to hold through the 
countless ages of eternity. Let us make 
the best of this world, certainly, for what 
we do now will have much weight in deter- 
mining the course of the eternal years. To 
work without weariness, to know no sa- 
tiety, to love unceasingly, to know no dis- 
appointment, pain, sin, illness or death, to 
ever increase in knowledge, this is to be 
our destiny. _ 
_ Of the conditions of that life, as we said 
at first, we know not the how, the when, 
or the where. We are like children in a 
darkened room waiting for the light that 
shall usher in, with all its revelations, the 
dawn of the eternal day. 
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THE VOGUE 
of TH’ VAUDEVILLE: 
“By B.E Keith. 


DO not*think that the old saw, 
“Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” ever had a clearer applica- 
tion than in the case of my origi- 
nation of the continuous perform- 
ance idea of entertainment. Re- 
plying to the query of a friend, not 

long since, ‘What first induced you to es- 
tablish the continuous performance?” I 
truthfully replied: “Because I had to do 
something.” 

A mental retrospection of the years prior 
to this particular period of “having to do 
something” discloses the fact that shadowy 
gleamings of the success that would follow 
the institution of the new form of amuse- 
ment were constantly flitting across my 
mental vision, with the result that I pon- 
dered over the problem betwixt waking and 
sleeping many a restless night. 

All at once the full formed idea was made 
plain, and I never hesitated in putting it 
into execution. It was clear that the ma- 
jority of people would stay through an en- 
tertainment so long as they could, even sit- 
ting out acts that had to be repeated. The 
old form necessitated a final curtain at a 
specified time, and the emptying of the 


house. As a result the succeeding audi- 
ence gathered slowly, the theatre was neces- 
sarily dreary as they came into it, and 
there was nothing going on. Did you ever 
notice the hesitancy on the part of early 
comers to a playhouse to assume their seats 
in the auditorium, how they hang back until 
reassured by numbers? Well, that is one of 
the things the continuous performance does 
away-with. It matters not at what hour of 
the day or evening you visit, the theatre is 
always occupied by more or less people, the 
show is in full swing, everything is bright, 
cheerful and inviting. In this connection, 
I remember that in the days of my first 
shows (prior to the opening of the Bijon), 
I was always manoeuvering to keep patrons 
moving up and down stairs in view of pass- 
ers-by on the sidewalk for the specific pur- 
pose of impressing them with the idea that 
business was immense. 

Beyond making the start in the continu- 
ous, I gave little thought to the growth of 
the business. I was convinced that would 
come in due course, as amusement seekers 
became familiar with the new order of 
things, but I never dreamed of its expand- 
ing to its present proportions, nor that it 
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would become such a popu- 
lar form of entertainment 
that imitators would spring 
up all over the country, as 
they have to-day. 

For the benefit of those 
who have never enjoyed s 
vaudeville show of the con- 
tinuous order, I might ex- 
plain that it is designed to 
run twelve hours, during 
which period performers ap- 
pear two or three times, as 
it would be manifestly im- 
possible to secure enough 
different acts to fill out the 
dozen hours. The best class 
of artists appear twice, just 
as at a matinee and evening 
performance in a dramatic theatre, and the 
balance do three “turns.” It was this revo- 
lution of “turns” that I found most dif- 
ficult to explain to my employees at the out- 
set. One, who has since risen to a posi- 
tion of trust and prominence in my busi- 
ness, was then lecturing on “The Arctic 
Moon,” a relic of the Greeley expedition 
which was presented to me by Lieu- 
tenant Brainerd. When it came to his 
turn to go on again, he came to me and 
said: “Why, Mr. Keith, I can’t go out there 
and make that talk over again; the same 
people I talked to before are still in the 
house. If you say so, how- 
ever, I'll do it.” I did say 
so, as that was my plan, and 
he went on and began his 
lecture, and people all over 
the house got up and left, 
but their places were soon 
taken by others, and the 
continuous performance had 
its beginning. The gentle- 
man who lectured soon saw 
the point. 

I have to smile now when- 
ever I think of the manner in 
which my project was re- 
ceived at the outset. I shall 
never forget the look of sin- 
cere pity which o’erspread 
the countenance of my chief 
assistant, to whom I un- 
folded my plans. He did not 
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say a word, simply gave me a look that said 
as plainly as words could have done that he 
regarded my scheme as visionary beyond 
discussion. But then, that was the opinion 
of people generally, especially managers of 
other amusement enterprises, not a few of 
whom predicted my failure within a short 
period. 

Two things I determined at the outset 
should prevail in the new scheme. One 
was that my fixed policy of cleanliness and 
order should be continued, and the other 
that the stage show must be free from vul- 
garisms and coarseness of any kind, so that 
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the house and entertainment would directly 
appeal to the support of ladies and children 
—in fact that my playhouse must beas “home- 
like” an amusement resort as it was possible 
to make it. While a certain proportion of 
the male sex may favor stage performances 
of a risque order, none of them would care 
to bring the female members of their fam- 
ilies to witness an entertainment of that de- 
scription, and I think that a majority of 
men who do visit playhouses where that 
sort of entertainment is provided have a 
feeling of shame when they get outside and 
the glamor is removed. In the early days 
of my business career, many worthy but 
mistaken people ridiculed the idea of a 
clean and respectable house and entertain- 
ment being conducted at the then price of 
admission (only ten cents), but I success- 
fully demonstrated that such a thing was 
possible. Indeed, I believed then, as now, 
that one can be just as respectable and 
cleanly—always provided they have the de- 


sire so to be—in a resort where ten. cents 
defrays the admission, as in one where ten 
dollars is the charge. 

Nowadays, the public has grown very dis- 
criminating, and not only do they demand 
a better quality of acts, but they expect to 
see the smallest sketch presented with prop- 
er stage settings and surroundings, some- 
thing that was unheard of in the earlier 
days of vaudeville. Formerly, while any 
meritorious act was sure of recognition, a 
decided preference was exhibited for short 
farces and afterpieces. It was for this rea- 
son that for several years after I inaugur- 
ated continuous performance, I kept a small 
stock company, who presented short plays 
each week, which were always cordially re- 
ceived. One of the most pronounced suc- 
cesses was achieved with a condensed ver- 
sion of ““Muldoon’s Picnic.” It was staged 
nicely, had.a good cast and ran for nearly 
two months. Another unexpected hit was 
made with a small panorama illustrating 
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John Brown’s famous raid at Harper’s Fer- 
ry, together with other exciting incidents in 
the life of the great abolitionist. In connec- 
tion with this attraction, a half hour de- 
scriptive lecture was given, and, origin- 
ally produced on a Monday morning, to fill 
an unlooked for vacancy. It made such a 
distinct hit that it was continued for several 
weeks. 

There has been a marked improvement 
in vaudeville acts in the past few years, as 
is evidenced by the fact that many of the 
older performers, who were at the head of 
the programs in those days, and who per- 
sist in following the methods by which 
they then attained popularity, have been 
relegated’ to second and third places, and 
even then fail to make any marked impres- 
sion on the amusement-seeking public. 

The advent of dramatic players into my 
theatres has been distinctly beneficial, in 
that it has added the element of novelty, 
which is the essence of vaudeville, and has 


attracted the attention of a desirable class 
of patrons whose previous knowledge of a 
variety entertainment had been very vague, 
and largely governed by tradition. As to 
the sort of entertainment which seems to 
please most, light, frothy acts, with no par- 
ticular plot, but abounding in _ songs, 
dances, bright dialogue and clean repartee, 
seem to appeal most to the vaudeville audi- 
ences of the present time. But, it is quite 
evident that a thoroughly good programme, 
in its entirety, is what draws the public, 
rather than individual acts, the rule being 
proven, however, by occasional exceptions, 
notably the Living Picture production, the 
song-sheet novelty and the Biograph, the 
most improved of the motion-picture inven- 
tions, and a very few of the leading per- 
formers who have novelties to offer. The 


most marked improvement is the tendency 
of artists to keep their acts clean and free 
from coarseness, and to do away with the 
ridiculous costumes which were formerly a 
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glaring defect of nearly all vaudeville enter- 
tainments. Added to this is the closer at- 
tention paid to stage setting and scenic 
embellishment generally. 

The character of the vaudeville audience 
has notably improved in recent years, and 
the entertainment of to-day is freely patron- 
ized and enjoyed by the most intelligent and 
cultivated people, who flatter me by the as- 
surance which their presence in my theatres 
brings that they have confidence in my 
pledge that therein nothing shall be given 
which could not with perfect safety be in- 
troduced to their homes. 

There is (or was) a mistaken impression 
on the part of some eminent critics, and 
others, that my scheme of vaudeville sim- 
ply served the turn of people who desired 
quantity at the expense of quality, and I re- 
member reading a story, while abroad, in 
which the Astor tramp yarn was made to do 
duty as illustrative of this point. For the 
benefit of those who may never have seen 
it—or seeing, have forgotten—I will re- 
hearse it as memory serves. The tramp, 
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who, after being arrested for sleeping in 
the millionaire’s bed burglariously, was 
asked by a reporter what sort of a dinner 
he would order if he possessed all the 
wealth of John Jacob Astor. 
The hobo reflected long and 
earnestly, and finally replied: 
“T think,” said he, thought- 
fully, “if I had all that ere Mr. 
Astor’s millions, and I had the 
choice of a real good dinner, 
I would order corn beef and 
cabbage. It’s so werry fillin’.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, 
there are no audiences any- 
where who demand so much 
that is good in an entertain- 
ment as the patrons of the 
continuous form of amuse- 
ment. Personally, I care as 
much for grand opera as I do 
for a variety show, and I have 
no doubt but that a large per- 
centage of the patrons of my 
houses do also. This was 
demonstrated during a six 
years’ continuous run of opera 
in my theatres. If quantity 
and not quality were desired 
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on the part of 
vaudeville audi- 
ences, many thou- 
sands of dollars 
could be saved in 
a year by the 
non-employment 
of high - priced 
artists from the 
dramatic stage, 
theoperatic stage 
and the lyceum 
platform. 

The indications 
are that vaude- 
ville will be the 
popular form of 
entertainment for 
years to come, 
and, through the 
acquisition of 
new and better 
material there 
will be evolved a higher vaudeville, con- 
stantly improving in quality, and adapted 
to the changing conditions of the times. 


* * * * 


During my recent trip abroad I had many 
opportunities of investigating the vaudeville 
business. as conducted in the music halls of 
London and the Continental cities. The 
Empire, the Palace and the Alhambra are 
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the three leading resorts of this class in the 
British capital, the first named being the 
best. They are clean and elegant, but al- 
low smoking and drinking. In Edinboro 
and Brussels I found very good vaudeville 
houses; in Naples a variety of cheap shows, 
for which it is noted; Florence and Milan 
have summer gardens, where variety enter- 
tainments are given, and in Geneva gam- 
bling was permitted in connection with 
some of the theatres. Of all the play- 
houses that I visited, however, the Opera 
House at Vienna pleased me the most. The 
promenade is one of the most beautiful 
things in all Europe. 

In London the theatres are run on prac- 
tically the same lines as in the United 
States, with the exception of the rather 
crude way in which tickets are sold. The 
theatre building's, however, are perfect 
traps, not ‘being provided with proper 
means of ingress or egress. Architectural- 
ly they compare favorably with our theatres. 
It seemed to me that if they would discon- 
tinue the smoking and drinking, while at 
the same time keeping up the standard of 
entertainment, the managers would make 
more money. I believe that money re- 
ceived for cigars and drinks does not byany 
means compensate for the loss of the patron- 
age of people who can afford to pay good 
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prices for seats, and who would 
become regular visitors to the 
vaudeville houses if these objec- 
tionable features were eliminated. 
The better class of London wo- 
men, as a rule, eschew these 
places entirely and patronize the 
theatres where dramatic attrac- 
tions are offered. 
One very noticeable custom in 
connection with the theatres in 
London, is that the men appear in full even- 
ing dress, while the toilets of the women are 
rich and elegant. The order maintained is 
excellent. 

In London, too, the 
theatres do a good busi- 
ness, while on the Conti- 
nent, few, if any, of the 
legitimate houses seem to 
pay expenses, the govern- 
mental subsidy alone 
making it possible for 
them to keep open. On 
the Continent, the major- 
ity of the vaudeville thea- 
tres are of the crudest 
description, while the en- 
tertainment provided is 
of the most interesting 
nature. They seem to 

lack original 
ideas. Some of the cleverest and some of the worst 
artists were Americans. The burnt-cork men were en- 
joying the greatest degree of popularity, the majority 
of them being from this side of the Atlantic. 

At all the vaudeville theatres on the Continent eating, 
drinking and smoking is allowed, and the audiences 
are made up of all classes of people, the good and the 
bad. Entire families spend the evening at such re- 
sorts, notwithstanding the fact that, as a rule, the 
shows are what we would term in this country “tough.” 
In Rome I visited a theatre that reminded me of the 
little house I occupied in Boston for so many years. 

As to amusements generally, I don’t feel that I am 
competent to speak with authority. As in everything 
else, I suppose, the dramatic stage offers good and 
bad, and the operatic stage likewise. Truth to tell, I 
have been too busy developing and perfecting my 
own form of entertainment to give much attention to 
other branches of amusement, and therefore I have con- 
fined my remarks to that which the experience of the 
past fifteen years entitle me to speak of with some de- 
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MR. B. F. KEITH, WHO CONTROLS THE LARGEST VAUDEVILLE INTERESTS 
IN AMERICA, 


Mr. Keith has been too modest to refer 
to the several beautiful amusement resorts 
which he has established in the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, Providence and 
Boston, nor to the irreproachable manner 
in which they are conducted. His Boston 
house is one of the most beautiful theatres 
in the world, and is generally referred to as 
“the model playhouse of the country.” It 
was erected under the personal direction of 
Mr. Keith’s general manager, Mr. Edward 
F. Albee, whose taste and judgment in the 
architectural features of the building, and 
the ornamentation and decoration of the 
interior; has received high praise from ar- 
chitects, artists, and all people of refined 
and cultivated tastes. An illustration ac- 


companying this article show some of the 
beauties of the Boston theatre, though the 
best of halftones could not convey an ade- 
quate idea of the beautiful marbles, the 
rich tintings and the costly bric-a-brac 
which is so profusely, yet artistically, ar- 
ranged about the establishment. 

Anothé# ‘lot of illustrations show some 
of the acts which enter into a continuous 
vaudeville entertainment, and those of Mar- 
shall P. Wilder and Joseph Jefferson are 
enlargements of the original photographs 
made for that modern wonder the Bio- 
graph, which has been exhibited at Keith’s 
for upward of two years, and is just as 
popular a feature of the weekly show at the 
present time as it was at the outset. 
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ROUTE OF THE GREAT TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY, WITH A TOTAL LENGTH OF 4680 MILES. 


The heavy lines show what portion of the road has been completed. 


THE GREAT TRANS-SIBERIAN 
BY WILLIAM JAMESON REID 


URING the last quarter of a century 
the civilized world has been watching 
with eager curiosity the course of po- 

litical events in Central Asia, which have 
bred with such fecundity and fructified with 
such careering swiftness that out of the 
seething cauldron of political witchcraft it 
has been impossible to gain any fair or ac- 
curate deductions. 

Now that Briton and Slav have united in, 
seemingly, the final death struggle that is 
to insure pre-eminence in Asia, each move 
on the great chessboard of diplomacy and 
politics brings the moment nearer when 
that bugaboo of statesmen and diplomats, 
the Eastern Question, will reach a final set- 
tlement, and determine the future of this, 
the oldest of continents. And in its dispo- 
sition no other integral force will play a 


* The illustrations in this article are from the Imperial 
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more important part than the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, in which Russia places 
all the hopes of securing the vaunted su- 
premacy and political dominance in the 
far East. 

The century fast drawing to a close has 
been so remarkably prolific in wonderful 
achievements, that the world, instead of as 
of yore welcoming each suceeding feat with 
amazement and ardor, has come now to re- 
gard the new as something that is a mat- 
ter of course. But an obscure paragraph in 
the voluminous report of the Russian min- 
istry for internal affairs, issued recently, is 
of more than passing notice; for mean- 
ingless as it might be to the uninitiated, it 
presages the finishing of the stupendous 
task in which Russia has engaged herself 
during the last seven years; the span- 
ning of the hitherto trackless wastes of 
Siberia. 

To hazard the statement that the comple- 
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tion of this enterprise will entitle it to pass 
into history as the greatest engineering 
feat of the century may seem hyperbolated 
praise, but it is praise that is shared in by 
the greatest scientists, engineers and me- 
chanical geniuses of the age. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the stupenduousness of the 
task, it is a subject on which the world, out- 
side of Russia, has re- 
ceived little enlight- 
enment, excepting for 
infrequent para- 
graphs obscured in 
some forgotten cor- 
ner of the public — 
prints, and with the © 
lack of knowledge 
has grown the ensu- 
ing lack of interest. 

Most of those of 
the present genera- 
tion have a vivid re- 
membrance of the 
“furore” occasioned 
by the successful car- 
rying through to 
practicable consum- 
mation of our own 
Central Pacific rail- 
road, one of the 
greatest of engineer- 
ing feats, not only of 
benefit to our coun- 
try, but to the world 
at large. But, as 
compared with the 
work now reaching 
completion in Siberia, 
it fades into insig- 
nificance; for, leaving 
aside all other con- 
siderations, and 
touching on the main 
pointof mileagealone, 
some idea of the 
enormity of the un- 
dertaking may be gained from the fact that 
the distance passed over by the Trans- 
Siberian railway, when finished, will exceed 
that of its American prototype by over one 
hundred per cent. 

And it is to the brilliant conception, far- 
sighted acumen and remarkable executive 
ability of one man that the full meed of 


TYPE OF RUSSIAN CONVICT EMPLOYED 
IN THE ROAD BUILDING. 


praise must be given; a name that long 
since in his own country has become that 
of popular veneration and heroic idolatry, 
the great Russian soldier and patriot, 
Nicholas Mouravieff. I remember well the 
whole-souled strength of purpose, the in- 
defatigable zeal, the indomitable courage 
of conviction with which the man impressed 
me when I saw him 
a few years ago in 
St. Petersburg, a man 
whom one would pick 
out as a leader of 
men, an_ intellectual 
giant, a prodigy of 
executive ability. We 
were talking of the 
successful progress 
that had been made- 
on the railway, and 
as the discussion 
waxed stronger his 
natural reserve 
melted, his eloquent 
defence of the great 
work with which he 
had been entrusted 
entranced and held 
one spellbound at the 
same time. He spoke 
of it caressingly, al- 
most paternally, as of 
a father dilating on the 
most beloved of his 
children, his eyes dif- 
fused with tears of 
happiness; one could 
not help feeling that, 
placed in such hands, 
there could be no 
possibility of non- 
success, no subser- 
vience of the work 
itself to personal 
aggrandizement, no 
petty jobbery or 
trickery, with such a guardful genius at 
the helm. How truly this is so those of 
future generations yet to come will testify. 


THE MENACE THAT PROVED A MOTIVE, 


The main idea of a railway across the 
wilds of Siberia is by no means one of re- 
cent origin or suggestion, for the first sow- 
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ing of the seed that has led to the success 
of the present may be traced as far back as 
the close of the Crimean war. The whole 
world is acquainted with the terrible disas- 
ter that overwhelmed Russian arms in that 
struggle, but one feature more than any 
other is of interest as regards the question 
at hand. Shortly after war had broken out 
in 1854 the combined naval forces of Eng- 
land and France quartered in the Pacific 
were ordered to make an attack on the 
strong Russian military post of Petropav- 
lovsk in Kamschatka. The loss of this port 
would have been a serious blow to the 
hopes of Russian aggression in Asia, and 
consequently the attack was made with the 
greatest vigor. A large force of blue- 
jackets and soldiers was landed, but the 
town, well fortified and provisioned, re- 
pelled assault after assault, until at the end 
of a week’s fighting the allied fleets discom- 
fitedly sailed away. 

Encouraging as this victory was to the 
Russians, it had in it the elements of a 
warning too palpable and unmistakable to 
be ignored. For the first time it brought 
home to the military administration of the 
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empire in all its full intensity the serious 
danger constantly menacing the exposed 
coasts of the Pacific territory of Siberia, 
and the dire possibility of its being seized 
by some alien nation, and thus forever shut 
off the rich country from the sea, or, even 
at the lowest estimate, being capable -of 
seizure by some aggressor, who, once suc- 
cessful in overrunning the territory, might 
exact its own terms for an evacuation at the 
end of the war. It was proposed to at once 
build a railway across Siberia connecting 
the distant points of Siberia, and thus en- 
abling the speedy concentration of defence 
in case of attack. But, as in most cases, 
the suggestion was but entertained so long 
as the menacing danger was fresh at hand. 
The comparative quiet and gloom succeed- 
ing the Crimean war banished the idea 
from memory, and in this state of oblivion 
it would undoubtedly have remained but 
that Gen. Mouravieff, governor of Eastern 
Siberia for thirty years, at every oppor- 
tunity which presented itself broached the 
full necessity of seriously considering the 
subject and carrying the plan through to 
.a successful consummation. Up till the 
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year 1880 his suggestions were either 
shelved or quietly ignored, until, having 
associated with him a number of promi- 
nent government officials, and distributed a 
series of pamphlets throughout the coun- 
try, pointing out the serious dangers men- 
acing the empire’s Pacific possessions, the 
popular clamor for action became too 
strong to be passed by with impunity. For 
ten years it was discussed and penetrated 
into on all sides, when not only its practi- 
cability but its necessity having been im- 
pressed on those recalcitrant officials who 
had hitherto been its strongest detractors, 
the money was appropriated and the plans 
formed for its construction. 

On May toth, 1891, the Imperial ukase 
commanding the commencement of the 
work was issued, and was the occasion of 
great rejoicing throughout the empire. The 
year previous had been a crucial one, for 
the popularity of Mouravieff having gained 
for him innumerable enemies in the gov- 
ernment, these latter sought by every 
means in their power to obstruct his plans, 
some of the prominent military members 
near to the throne seeking to dissuade the 
Czar from the purpose by pointing out the 


enormous amount of money required, 
claiming that this vast expenditure might 
with more advantage be turned to the 
strengthening of the armament at home. 
Mouravieff and his supporters, however, 
were in the majority, and were able to con- 
vince the sovereign that, as part-of the Rus- 
sian dominions, and the source of untold 
wealth, Siberia was as much needful of pro- 
tection as the dominions in Europe; in fact, 
more so, as the absolutely unprotected sea- 
coast of their possessions in Asia might 
well tempt the cupidity of some grasping 
power. 

The day was carried, and this time before 
there could be any cooling of ardor the 
work was inaugurated. The difficulties 
presenting themselves seemed almost in- 
surmountable, but formidable though they 
might be, they were of no avail against the 
matchless energy and skill of Mouravieff. 
The most potent danger that menaced the 
undertaking was that as the railway would 
be obliged to pass through the southern 
portion of Siberia, near to the Manchu 
provinces of China, the fierce bandit tribes, 
or even the Chinese soldiers, might nullify 
the best efforts by tearing up the work so 
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soon as it was completed. This resulted in 
the sending of a Russian embassy to Pekin, 
and so skilfully did they manage the dip- 
lomatic arrangements of the occasion that a 
bond of the closest friendship was sealed 
between the two countries, and China on 
her part not only agreed that the work 
should be allowed to progress unmolested, 
but that she would lend every assistance 
that lay in her power. So friendly, indeed, 
did the relations between the two countries 


station of Graffskaya, through the vast 
Ussuri province, named from the river so 
called, which passes through this region 
and empties into the Amoor. It was at 
this point that the first serious difficulties of 
the undertaking presented themselves, The 
wild country, although forming an amen- 
able landscape picture, was a constant suc- 
cession of wooded slopes and incipient 
mountain peaks, dwindlinginto long marshy 
plains, through which wandered innumer- 

able small rivers, and in every 
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way erecting difficulties seem- 
ingly incapable of being over- 
bridged. Tunnelling seemed to 
be the only practicable method 
suggesting itself, but that the 
enormous consumption of time, 
labor and capital forbade the 
entertainment of this proposi- 
tion. At length, after months 
of useless debating, the plan for 
carrying the railroad across 
this area had to be given up, and 
the course of the projected 
road deflected to the northward, 





STATION AT CORBITZ, EASTERN END OF 


become, that at one time it was seriously 
considered as to whether a portion of the 
railroad should run through Chinese Man- 
churia. 


THE FIRST SOD CUT BY THE CZAR. 


With this serious obstacle to progress re- 
moved, in the summer of 1891 the Czare- 
witch—at present Czar—who was engaged 
on a trip through Japan, came to Vladivos- 
tok to cut the first sod. This strategic 
position had been selected as the eastern 
terminus of the railway, and a glance at the 
map will give a full idea of its importance, 
from both a commercial and a military 
point of view. Until its availability was 
discovered by Russian engineers it was a 
meagre trading post, situated on a prom- 
ontory called the Golden Horn, which juts 
out into the Gulf of Peter the Great. It 
was subsequently strengthened with ex- 
tensive fortifications until it is at the pres- 
ent time almost impregnable to assault. 

The first section of the road extends 
from Vladivostok for three hundred miles 
along the banks of the Amoor river to the 


LINE. 


the edges of these long, marshy 
declivities being skirted by wide 
embankments, forming the roadbed itself. 

Several miles to the north of Vladivos- 
tok the sea of the Amoor Bay makes a 
deep indentation, forming the peninsula on 
which the city itself is erected. It was at 
first decided to build a bridge across this 
expanse of water, as the cost of carrying 
the railroad to the north and thence south- 
ward again was enormous. The bridge, in 
fact, had already been started, when word 
was received from St. Petersburg ordering 
its discontinuance, as a council of the mili- 
tary experts of the empire had decided that 
in case of war the efficiency of the railroad 
would be greatly impaired, from the fact 
that strong foreign fleets might run by the 
guns of the fortress at Vladivostok, and 
proceeding up the deep harbor, destroy the 
bridge, and thus prevent the railroad from 
running to the city. In consequence of 
this decision the bridge scheme was aban- 
doned, and once again the course of the 
road deflected and curved some distance in- 
shore, far enough removed from the shore 
as to escape menace from any naval dem- 
onstration. 
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The remainder of the road across Siberia 
has not presented serious difficulties other 
than those to be met with by natural ob- 
structions and enormity of distance; and 
taken in conjunction with the time already 
spent on construction, the progress that has 
been made is indeed remarkable Already 
the vast region has been penetrated almost 
to Chita on the Amoor river from the west, 
and in another few months it will be pos- 
sible to reach the latter town from St. Pet- 
ersburg by rail, and thence by steamer to 
sail down the Amoor river to Kabarovka, 
from which the eastern section of the rail- 
way may be taken to Vladivostok. 

The cost of the Ussuri section of the 
great Siberian road—which may be taken as 
a standard for the estimation of the entire 
expense—will be 24,000,000 roubles, or 
about eighteen million dollars, being 
at the rate of 60,000 roubles per verst, 
or $45,000 for every two-thirds of a mile. 
When it is understood that this includes not 
only the cost of construction of the road 
itself but the erection of stations, bridges, 
embankments and other im- 
provements, one cannot help 
marvelling as to how such re- 
sults can be obtained from 
such meagre’ expenditure. 


KINDS OF LABOR EMPLOYED. 


A cause which perhaps 
more than any other has re- 
duced the expense of con- 
struction is the manner in 
which the problem of labor 
has been solved. Over ten 
thousand men are regularly 
employed on the road, and 
during the first two years 
over one-half of these were regular Russian 
soldiers, or workmen brought from Russia. 
The fallacy of this movement was soon ap- 
parent, for the soldiers, incensed at the task 
so foreign to their regular occupation fois- 
ted upon them, but grudgingly spared their 
efforts. This led to a complete overturn 
in 1893, when a large number of Chinese 
coolies were imported, assisted by convicts 
from the mines and exiles under police su- 
pervision. These latter, to be sure, worked 
but under compulsion, and as compared 
with skilled workmen brought from Russia 





were sadly delinquent; but the fact that 
their labor was free nullified the inexpedi- 
tiousness of their efforts. The gravest 
doubts were at first entertained as to the 
ability of the Chinese laborers to withstand 
the rigors of hard labor and climatic con- 
ditions, but these have long since been set 
at ease, it being found that the meagrely 
paid coolie is fully capable of doing as 
much work as the others, the change of en- 
vironment working to his advantage rather 
than disadvantage. The only serious con- 
dition presenting itself is the chance of- 
fered to the dangerous convicts to escape, 
a chance of which they have freely availed 
themselves, when once free forming in 
small roving bands, overrunning the sur- 
rounding territory and causing serious 
depredations. Of late, however, these 


escapes have become less frequent, owing 
to the strict military vigilance kept over 
them. Some pessimists have been inclined 
to ridicule this idea of pauper labor under 
military espionage, on the grounds that the 
actual cost, taking the expense of main- 


TYPE OF CAR FOR LODGING EMPLOYEES. 


taining the military, exceeds that of hiring 
efficient workmen from Russia. The best 
argument that can be given in rebuttal of 
these claims is the palpable evidence pre- 
sented by fact, the approach of the line 
from the Russian borders, being built by 
free workmen, having been far more tardy 
than that from the eastward, while the cost 
has been considerably in advance. 


RESOURCES THAT WILL BE MADE AVAILABLE, 


Of the value, not only to Russia itself, 
but even to our own country, the comple- 
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tion of the Trans-Siberian railroad is at 
once patent. Exploration and research have 
both shown that when once thrown open 
to civilizing and commercial influences 
Siberia is destined to become one of the 
richest regions of the world. In the Ussuri 


.country alone, within the last ten years 
mines of vast mineral wealth have been 
discovered, not only of the baser metals, 
but valuable deposits of gold, silver and 
platinum. The most significant discovery, 
and the one that points to an era of untold 
prosperity for this heretofore bleak and 


THE DIRECT GAIN TO THE WORLD. 


Of the direct benefits of the Trans- 
Siberian railroad to the world at large it is - 
only necessary to dwell upon for a moment. 
For its simplification of the time consumed 
in travel from the west to the east, a saving 
of nearly a month, it should commend itself 
to all who have the interests of civilized ad- 
vancement at heart. It is not unlikely that 
it will eventually become the great route 
for interchange of commerce, at an enor- 
mous annual saving of expense. 
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barren country, is the stupendous area of 
the valuable coal deposits that have been 
recently discovered, or rather worked, for 
the presence of deposits of anthracite and 
bituminous coal has been known to the 
government geologists for the last fifty 
years. One result, however, has been 
obtained that cannot be lightly passed over, 
the implanting in every Russian heart, from 
the highest to the lowest, the necessity of 
fully recognizing the natural advantages of 
the region and the fulfilling of that most 
optimistical of all dreams, the eventuating of 
Russian dominance in Asia. 


As regards its benefit on the commercial 
relations between this country and Russia, 
the full meaning is at once paramount. 
Already plans have been suggested, and 
are in a fair way to consummation, looking 
to the installation of a steamsbip service 
between the port of Vladivostok and that 
of San Francisco, touching en route at Jap- 
anese ports. Connected with the Trans- 
Siberian railroad, this will mean that the 
great Russian and Siberian commercial 
centres will be thrown open to trade from 
the United States, permitting a reciprocal 
interchange of commercial interests. 
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northern and _ southern  soldiery 
moved southward and seaward from 
Charleston during the mild June days of 
the present year, it carried me back three 
decades. The massive green mounds of 


A’ the transports and cars loaded with 


historic Sumter, grim with modern rifles, 
and guarding the peaceful city of Charles- 


ton and smiling haven, under the banner of 
the stars, could not but inspire memories 
of my own youth, when a loftier, grimmer 
but less impregnable fortress was the last 
citadel of Federal power, the. only foot of 
land under the old flag, in the state of 
South Carolina. 

At a time when the events of the Spanish 
war have cemented anew ,the ancient bonds 
which built up the Federal Union; and have 
in mutual pride and patriotism, and the 
deeper ties of common bereavement re- 
united Northerner and Southerner for all 
time, it is suggested that I recall for the 
benefit of the readers of the “National 
Magazine” my own experiences of the 
early days of secession and of that “bap- 
tism of fire,” which, hurled upon Fort 
Sumter, called the men of the South to 
hopeless battle against the levied myriads 
of the great republic. 

I shall attempt no dry historical detail; 
no profound dissertation upon the consti- 
tutionality of the ordinances of secession, 
or the policy and legislation of the Federal 
government. For good or evil our cause 

* The opening article of a series, in which will appear for 


the first time a posed account of some unpublished 
matter regarding the inside workings of the Confederacy. 
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was “a lost cause,” and in the providence of 
God, we drank to its dregs the bitter cup of 
defeat, inheriting as our only consolation 
the consciousness that the people of the 
South believed in the righteousness of their 
cause; and had displayed in its defence 
every manly virtue and womanly self-sacri- 
fice. 
LOOKING AT THE PAST. 


In the light of the vast changes which 
have taken place in the economicconditions 
of the world and especially of the several 
sections of the American Union, aided by 
due consideration of the radical improve- 
ments in transportation, manufacturing and 
mercantile development, national affilia- 
tions, and the general progress of the race, 
I cannot but see that our success would 
have proven but a beginning of sorrows; 


and the signal for lasting war and intrigue 
upon this western continent. The narrow 


personal and sectional jealousies of to-day 
threaten evils and dissensions in the same 
way as those which called into infernal ac- 
tivity the jealousies and fears of the South, 
and the colder but unyielding and deadly 
persistencies of “the loyal North,” and 
these in their turn will in due time be great- 
ly modified and ameliorated by the healing 
mutations of time and change; and become 
a generation hence the theme of sad and 
tender recollections, like that great con- 
test of which we now commune. 

I therefore desire the reader to look 
upon these articles as a simple recital of the 
feelings and experiences of a young man, 
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full of untried ambitions, hopes, and pur- 
poses; love of home and state; desiring to 
be a very perfect gentleman in all the rela- 
tions of life, and vicissitudes of fortune. 

I think of the fall, winter and spring of 
1860-61, as the most wonderful, magical, 
and intense period of my life, and that has 
been the general personal experience of 
most American gentlemen who have ex- 
changed confidences with me on this sub- 
ject. Never were autumnal hues brighter, 
a presidential campaign more exciting; the 
fall of the leaves more melancholy, or the 
winter days and nights more intense in 
brightness or obscurity, joy or sorrow, 
depressing care or secure expectation. 

Lincoln had been elected and inaugu- 
rated; Buchanan had closed his adminis- 
tration, and gone into that peaceful obscur- 
ity from which he was never more to 
emerge; South Carolina had seceded, and 
Anderson, an almost helpless pawn on the 
chessboard of political expediency, had 
cut the Gordian knot of a dangerous un- 
certainty by evacuating Fort Moultrie, and 
occupying Fort Sumter. 

It was April, and the balmy spring never 
brought greener foliage or sweeter flow- 
ers; more melodious birds, or _ softer, 
warmer days of magical beauty and joy- 
ousness; and ambition, love, military ar- 
dor, a sense of lofty self-abnegation and 
patriotic self-sacrifice, made every home 
more sadly, proudly sacred, and every hu- 
man tie and relation more precious. Every- 
where the streets were full of visitors and 
everywhere cockades of blue, or of ribbons 
of palmetto, with the flags of many na- 
tionalities and the new banner of South 
Carolina proudly displayed and awaking 
intense fervor and excitation gave grace 
and loveliness to the streets of Charleston. 
The Washington Light Infantry, Meagher 
Guards, Carolina and Union Light In- 
fantry, Citadel Cadets, Vigilant Rifles, 
Palmetto Guards and other infantry and 
artillery associations, were represented 
everywhere among the throngs which 
crowded the water front, the sidewalks of 
the principal streets and the public build- 
ings. 

Closely connected with the official staff 
and home life of Hon. F. W. Pickens, who 
had just succeeded Governor Gist in the 
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executive chair, I found myself very soon 
after his induction into office, transferred 
from the capitol at Columbia to offices on 
Meeting street at Charleston, and practi- 
cally living with the Governor’s family 
at the Charleston Hotel, General P. G. T. 
Beauregard being closely associated with 
us. 

Charleston was the storm centre of that 
gathering tornado of war, which almost 
all men dreaded; and even those who were 
planning to initiate its ravages. A thou- 
sand gentlemen of the oldest and richest 
families of the South met in the streets, 
communed in offices and libraries, con- 
versed at restaurants and tables d’hote, and 
in the crowded lobbies of every hotel and 
public building. The flower of the south- 
ern jeunesse d’oree carried rifle and sabre, 
or watched and waited in picket boat and 
battery; and a crowd of workmen, under 
Gen. Beauregard, were hastening the com- 
pletion of the forts and their armament. 

Rumor, incessantly active, tortured this 
multitude of anxious conspirators; states- 
men, strategists, officials and property 
owners, and the larger mass of their ar- 
dent, apprehensive and self-devoted neigh- 
bors and adherents, with a host of contra- 
dictory and irreconcilable declarations. 

“Anderson will soon be starved out!” 

“Anderson is receiving full supplies of 
food from the Charleston market!” 

“Anderson will peaceably evacuate the 
fort!” 

“Anderson will fight to the last extrem- 
ity before he surrenders!” ; 

“The government at Washington is only 
making a show of resistance!” 

“The Yanks will certainly reénforce 
and provision Sumter!” . 

Such were a few of the chiefest and most 
important rumors of that anxious but stir- 
ring era; and succeeded and opposed each 
other incessantly. 

Gradually, however, the strain became 
intense; hot-headed, over-irritated mag- 
nates daily ventilated their impatience of 
delay; and the cessation of peaceful com- 
merce was but illy replaced by the costly 
operations of the siege. In the lobbies 
grumbling and denunciation increased and 
Pickens and Beauregard, hampered by an 
authority diyided. with the peace commis- 
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sioners at Washington and the Confederate 
authorities at Montgomery, constantly 
feared a dangerous outbreak. Up to the 
month of April all the mail from Fort 
Sumter had been delivered to Governor 
Pickens, who was pledged to convey it un- 
examined to the postmaster, who gave a 
receipt for its safe delivery to the aide who 
transmitted it. A like receipt was taken 
by the postmaster showing that inward 
mail had been placed in the Governor’s 
hands. At an early date every other privi- 
lege had been inhibited and Anderson was 
in every other sense of the word closely 
beleaguered. 

Major Anderson foresaw that he would 
soon be starved out, and on April 5th 
notified the Washington authorities of 


his situation by telegraph, and besought 
positive instructions as to the course to be 
pursued, and on April 6th Capt. Talbot of 
the regular army started from Washington 
for Charleston, in company with Mr. R. L. 
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Chew, of the State department, who bore 
a messsage from President Lincoln to Gov- 
ernor Pickens, arriving on the 8th instant. 

I had remained at the executive offices 
on Meeting street for an hour or so after 
the departure of the Governor, and reached 
the Charleston Hotel only a few moments 
before 7 P. M., the usual dining hour of 
the family and staff. 

The lobby was crowded, and an excited 
concourse thronged about a new arrival 
who had just registered and was talking 
with the clerk. As I was about to ascend 
to the next floor, the clerk said, “That gen- 
tleman can bring you to the Governor,” 
and Mr. Chew introduced himself, and 
somewhat incautiously added, “I am from 
Washington and wish to return by to- 
night’s train.” 

“Have you registered?” I inquired. 

“Yes, I have just registered as from 
Washington.” 

“I am sorry you did that,” said I. “It 
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SPIKING THE GUNS AT FORT MOULTRIE JUST BEFORE THE EVACUATION. 
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was imprudent to do so in the present 
state of public feeling.” 

We got upstairs without interruption, 
although the angry buzz and murmurs rose 
and fell, ever growing more intense below 
us. 

In the corridor, when once out of sight 
of the crowd, we stopped, and he intro- 
duced himself as Robert L. Chew. “I bear 
a message from President Lincoln to the 
Governor,” said he. “I propose to read 
it to him and to deliver the paper into his 
hands. I have no orders to recognize Gen- 
eral Beauregard or any other person.” 

“Follow me, sir,” said I, “and I will in- 
troduce you to the Governor.” In the din- 


MAJOR ANDERSON’S EVACUATION OF FORT MOULTRIE, 


ing room Mrs. Pickens was awaiting her 
husband, and I introduced my companion. 

Mrs. Pickens promptly dispatched a mes- 
senger for Governor Pickens, who soon 
entered the salle a manger, and I intro- 
duced Mr. Chew. 

The messenger produced an unsealed 
official envelope from which he drew a 
small sheet of paper, containing the mes- 
sage. “I have been instructed,” said he, “to 
read you this message, written by Secre- 
tary Seward, and to carry back any reply 
you may be pleased to make thereto.” 

“T can not,” replied Governor Pickens, 
“receive any communication from the 
President of the United States, except in 
the presence of my colleague, General 
Beauregard, now commanding the forces 
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of the Confederate government. Mr. 
B.,” he added, addressing me, “Will you 
give my compliments to General Beaure- 
gard and ask him to come in here for a 
few moments?” 

General Beauregard was near at hand, 
and after a courteous salutation to the 
Governor was introduced to Mr. Chew, 
who explained his errand, and read as fol- 
lows: 

“T am directed by the President of the 
United States to notify you to expect an 
attempt will be made to supply Fort Sum- 
ter with provisions only, and that if such 
attempt be not resisted no effort to throw 
in men, arms or ammunition will be made 
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without further notice, or in case of an at- 
tack upon the Fort.” 

Governor Pickens sat down and wrote 
below the message the following acknowl- 
edgment: 

“The above was communicated to us on 
the evening of the 8th of April by Mr. 
Robert L. Chew, Esq., of the State de- 
partment in Washington, and Capt. Talbot 
notified us that it was from the President 
of the United States, as did Mr. Chew, 
and was delivered to him on the 6th instant 
at Washington, and this was read in his 
presence and admitted. 

“F. W. Pickens, 
“8 April, 1861. G. T. Beauregard.” 


The Governor then said, “You will ex- 
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cuse General Beauregard and myself, as we 
wish to retire and confer as to our answer. 
I leave you with Mr. B., who will entertain 
you.” 

We sat down to dinner, but the Federal 
envoy was ill at ease, despite an appetiz- 
ing dinner and 
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Mr. Chew had some reason for apprehen- 
sion. 

“You need not fear, sir,” said Beaure- 
gard, “you shall be protected if it takes 
my entire force to secure your safety.” 

“T must return tonight to Washington, 

in any event,” 





the attentions 
of one of the 
most courte- 
ous of hos- 
tesses. The 
menacing 
murmur be- 
low had never 
ceased and 
now began to 
pervade the 
stairways and 
the corridors 
outside. 

There was a 
knock at the 
door way, and 
the proprietor 
of the hotel 
was admitted. 

“There is a 
big crowd be- 
low,” said he, 
“and they are 
looking for 
‘the man from 
Washington.’ 
I don’t feel 
easy about his 
safety.” 

Mr. Chew 
was evidently 
ap prehensive, 
and no won- 
der, although 
I tried to re- 
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said Chew. 
The governor 
sent for Col- 
onel Duryea, 
one of _ his 
aides, and also 
for the presi- 
dent or man- 
ager of the 
road over 
which Chew 
was about to 
to return. 
The presi- 
dent was in- 
structed in 
the presence 
of Chew to 
see that the 
train which 
usually left 
at 10: P.. Mi 
should start at 
9.30, and that 
he himself 
should ac- 
company it as 
far as Flor- 
ence. He re- 
ceived secret 
instructions 
that the train 
should be de- 
layed so as to 
fail to con- 
nect with the 








assure him, 
and was much 
relieved when 
Governor Pickens and General Beauregard 
returned. 

“We have decided,” said Pickens, “that 
we cannot at present send an answer to 
this communication. It will be forwarded 
to Montgomery for consideration.” 

I related what had been said by the pro- 
prietor of the house, and remarked that 


“FORT SUMPTER MUST BE REDUCED AT QNCE,” 
SAID GEN. BEAUREGARD TO GOV. PICKENS. 


northward 
train’ at Flor- 
ence, and 
that every conductor beyond Florence 
should be likewise directed to fail to make 
one connection; thus insuring a delay of 
two days at least. 

Capt. Talbot, who had taken a message 
from Anderson to Washington, and had 
been formally relieved from his command 
for that purpose, asked permission to re- 
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LIEUT. HALL DEMANDS AN EXPLANATION OF THE FIRING UPON THE “STAR OF THE WEST.” 


turn to his company, but was refused, and 
was informed that it was not prudent to 
remain in the city. He accordingly deter- 
mined to return with the messenger. 

A hack was driven up to the ladies’ en- 
trance and was at once surrounded by the 
crowd. Several persons demanded of the 
driver, “Who are you waiting for?” He 
replied, “For some northern gentlemen 
who are going to the station.” 

Mr. Chew took his leave; the old gov- 
ernor bidding him farewell with the gra- 
cious suavity of the old school, and Beau- 
regard more coldly and with something of 
Mephistophelian cynicism mingling witii 
his politeness. The angry hum still came 
up from the crowded lobbies, and in the 
streets occasional yells broke from the 
gathering throng. I felt that there was 
danger in the air, and the messenger’s face 
was white and set as he followed Colonel 
Duryea from the brilliantly lighted room. 


I followed them by the servants’ stairs 
and through the kitchen to the stable, 
where a second carriage stood ready. The 
messenger entered, followed by the aide, 
and through a rear door, and by quiet 
streets the coachman safely conveyed them 
to the depot, where they were joined by 
the president and Captain Talbot. 

A telegram was at once dispatched to 
Montgomery, but I did not know its pur- 
port, except from hearsay. It undoubtedly 
stated or intimated in some way that the 
message transmitted through Mr. Chew 
declared a purpose to provision Fort 
Sumter peaceably, if possible, and if this 
was resisted, to both provision and reén- 
force the beleaguered garrison. 

Robert Toombs, the then Secretary of 
State, a great-hearted, whole-souled and 
generous gentleman, upon reading this tel- 
egram, is reported to have said, with deep 
emotion, “The firing upon that Fort will 
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inaugurate a civil war, greater than any 
the world has ever seen; and I do not feel 
competent to advise you.” General Beau- 
regard and Governor Pickens were evi- 
dently greatly perplexed, although the 
former redoubled the energy’ with 
which he was preparing for the im- 
pending bombardment, and promptly di- 
rected that increased vigilance should be 
exercised by the pilot boats and armed 
steamers and rowboats which patrolled the 
lower harbor, and its approaches. 

Some weeks previous, Captain Gustavus 
V. Fox, U. S. N., had visited Charleston 
and received permission to visit Major 
Anderson at Fort Sumter “for a purely 
pacific purpose,” as claimed by Pickens 
and Beauregard, the latter having very un- 
willingiy consented to his visit. Captain 
Hartstene, chiefly remembered as the com- 
mander of the relief expedition which 
brought Dr. Kane’s party back from his 
last Arctic voyage, was to accompany him, 
and be present at his interview with Major 
Anderson. 

In the early evening the Federal and 
Confederate officers, late brothers in arms 


and friends of long standing, were rowed 
across to the great fort, and gliding in 
under its frowning shadows, landed at the 


—— 
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guarded pier. They were hospitably wel- 
comed and Anderson received them as 
usual in the presence of the other officers, 
and for a while talked of the news of the 
day, and the unhappy necessities which 
confronted them. Gradually Fox and An- 
derson drew apart from the rest, until 
they stood on the parapet of the fort and 
out of sight and hearing of their compan- 
ions. 

Fox then called attention to his plan 
of reénforcing and provisioning the fort 
by the use of large rowboats which, avoid- 
ing the main channels, could silently ap- 
proach Sumter under cover of darkness 
and land both men and provisions in suf- 
ficient supply to man the batteries, and 
hold the fort until relief should come. 

Anderson did not believe that this could 
be done, and called attention to the fact 
that an alarm would in ten minutes con- 
centrate on the fort a terrible artillery fire, 
and the musketry of a cloud of riflemen. 

The quick ear of Captain Fox caught the 
dip of oars, and a passing boat, a mere 
shadow in the darkness, glided past the 
fort, on its way to the city. 

“You see,” said Fox, “how easy it is for 
such boats, with muffled oars, and careful 
handling, to avoid both the picket boats 


OF THE WAR. 
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- of the Confederates, and the vigilance of 
your own sentinels. No artillerist can 
make accurate practice at night and a boat- 
load of men can be placed under cover in 
ten minutes.” 

The belated fisherman or despatch 
bearer was almost instantly lost in the 
deepening shadows, and Anderson could 
not but admit that there was a possibility 
of success in the plan proposed, although 
he was by no means desirous to await and 
aid such an enterprise. It was a striking 
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What was agreed upon I never knew, 
but in an hour or two Fox and Hartstene 
returned, and the former was introduced 
to General Beauregard, and the same night 
returned to Washington. 

After Fox had taken leave, Beauregard 
asked Hartstene, “Were you with Captain 
Fox all the time of his visit?” 

Hartstene hesitated. “All the time but 
a short period when he was with Major 
Anderson,” he said slowly. 

Beauregard’s lip curled, and for a mo- 


CONVENTION HALL, CHARLESTON, RECEIVING WITHOUT ENTHUSIASM THE NEWS 
OF LINCOLN’S ELECTION. 


picture, that brief interview in the late twi- 
light, on the grim parapet of Sumter, be- 
tween the impulsive, earnest mariner and 
the stately soldier, the former full of a 
seaman’s contempt for “the landlubbers” 
who were attempting to guard the chan- 
nels and picket the fog-covered and night- 
shrouded shallows, and the latter worn 
with herculean effort, lack of food and ap- 
pliances; and his wider professional 
knowledge of the range and probable ef- 
fect of the enemy’s batteries. 


ment he seemed likely to make a sharp 
reply. Then he resumed his usual cour- 
teous demeanor, and said thoughtfully, “I 
fear we shall have occasion to regret that 
‘short period!’ ” 

For myself, I expected at any moment 
to hear the cannon of the lower batteries 
and a contending fleet; to see the heavens 
illuminated by the hulks piled with pitch 
and light-wood, which already swung at 
their moorings among the islands; the mid- 
night sky riven by spluttering fuzes, and 
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exploding rockets and shells; and to 
hear the hoarse northern cheer rising 
and falling amid the crash of artillery, 
the explosion of mines and the wild, fierce, 
clarion challenge of the southern battle 
yell. 

“Would it come tonight?” Half a score 
of times already the hollow semblance of 
truce had been strained to the very point 
of breaking. Guard boats had anchored 
under the muzzles of Sumter; artillery 
practice had actually menaced the lives of 
the garrison; twice the United States flag 
displayed on peaceful vessels had drawn 
the fire of the menacing and multiplying 
batteries; and famine, vigil and toil were 
wearing out the gallant men whose for- 
bearance and self-control had been more 
than human. ‘ 

“Would the guns be heard tonight.” 

Captain Hartstene, late of the United 
States Navy, commanding the Confederate 
flotilla, had received his orders, and his 
flagship, the “Clinch,” and her sister steam- 
boats, passed far out into the ocean beyond 
the harbor bars, and watched anxiously for 
the smoke wreath or glint of sail which 
should first betray the coming of the Fede- 
ral relief squadron. Our cipher despatches 
had already told us that one was nearly 
ready for sea at New York, and we knew 


that scores of light Yankee whaleboats had 
been secured for some desperate or secret 
movement. Who could doubt that, under 
cover of sea mist and darkness, they were 
to convey over the dangerous bars and 
shoals to Fort Sumter the stalwart Fed- 
eral artillerists and supplies which alone 
were needed to make Anderson again our 
equal, if not our superior. 

General Beauregard evidently felt that a 
terrible crisis had been reached, and that 
our only safety lay in immediate and de- 
termined attack. All night long the ar- 
tillerists watched for rocket and signal gun, 
and couriers, booted and spurred, or 
cloaked and prepared for boat service, 
waited in the ante-rooms at headquarters 
while boat and rail were incessantly pour- 
ing into the devoted city the newly levied 
regiments and batteries of the Confeder- 
acy. No one doubted of victory, and few 
indeed of the righteousness of cur cause 
and the favor of the God of battles. Per- 
haps the most striking example of the gen- 
eral faith and fervor of that hour may be 
afforded by the death of a Southern soldier, 
a young, brave and pious gentleman, whose 
bitterest sorrow as he contemplated the end 
of life was expressed in the regret that he 
could not be spared to take part in the at- 
tack on Fort Sumter. 


(To be continued.) 
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Where through a willow cloister glides a brook, 
Edging with flowers a shady mountain side, 
A little child stood sobbing, terrified, 

Struck by a dove, whose downy plumes he took 


To wing some baby shafts. 


Within the nook 


I ran to kiss away his tears; astride 
My shoulders tossed the truant; bade him guide 
Me to his mother—still with sobs he shook. 


The rogue! 


A step not made, when he began 


To throw a dimpled arm across my eyes; 
With spurring darts and fiery bowstring drove 


Me on. 


A mad, sweet, blinding course we ran; 


Till he, alighting in this Paradise, 
Unclasped my eyes before the Queen of Love. 


M. H. Douglass. 
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“THE FRAIL BOAT FLOATED AWAY AND FINALLY MOVED DOWN THE STREAM.” 


THE PRINCESS AND THE CHILD 
BY CAROLINE A. POWELL 


IVING in an apartment house a few 

years ago in New York City, the writer 

once had occasion to observe some 
unusual activity progressing on the floor 
beneath. The rooms were being reno- 
vated and set in order. On inquiry it 
was ascertained that a Jewish family oc- 
cupied the floor, and were making prep- 
arations for the observance of the an- 
nual feast of the Passover. In so thor- 
oughly modern a city as New York, it 
was rather startling to be brought in touch 
with an institution so ancient. Our own 
festivals are not old. Thanksgiving Day 
came in with the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
original spirit of it has already so far al- 
tered, that it is now regarded by many 
mainly as an opportunity for seeing the 
best foot ball game of the season. The old 
Dutch observance of New Year’s Day, 
once the holiday of all others in New York, 
is quite in abeyance. The Fourth of July is 


apt to be regarded as a nuisance by any but 
small boys, and it is fashionable to leave 
the city beforehand to avoid the noise. 
Christmas and Easter hold their own, but 
these festivals are modern compared with 
the Passover, which had already been ob- 
served more than a thousand years when 
Christ was born. What man or influence 
has been so great as to reach down through 
the centuries like this? Here is an insti- 
tution which combines in one the national 
sentiments of our Thanksgiving and Fourth 
of July, with the religious feeling of 
Christmas and Easter; for the Passover 
celebrates emancipation from bondage and 
the birth of the Hebrew nation, and is also 
an occasion to return thanks for deliverance 
and to acknowledge God’s hand in preser- 
vation. What teacher or leader in history 
has been remembered, or has had so potent 
and so present an influence, as the mighty 
law-giver who instituted this feast which is 
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still observed all over the world, wher- 
ever Jews are to be found. Solon in 
Greece and Jerusalem in Rome are 
dead names to-day, but that of Moses 
is a living force. 

With the aid of modern artists’ vision 
and intuition and a look at ancient Egyp- 
tian sculpture, as well as by the record of 
Holy Writ, let us recall the circumstances 
of his childhood and birth. 


THE STORY. 


In the thirteenth century before Christ 
Egypt was at the height of her power, 
both in military renown and in artistic 
genius. Rameses the Great was on the 
throne. -A king of remarkable ability and 
unbounded ambition, it would be absurd to 
judge him by any standard of morality 
which now prevails. After nineteen cen- 
turies of Christian teaching, it would be 
strange if our respect for human life and 
for the right of others 
was not greater than 
that of the Egyptian 
monarch. Rameses 
was one of the most 


powerful and celebrated 
of all the Pharaohs, and 
no ruler has excelled 
him in the art of indus- 
triously advertising 


himself. More statues 
of him and more in- 
scriptions relating to 
him have come down to 
us than almost of any 
other, and this was 
mainly due to his own 
efforts, for when Rame- 
ses came into posses- 
sion of a building, the 
first thing he did was 
to have all the records 
of other kings effaced 
and his own substituted. 
Thus, as Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards has re- 
marked, “the pompous 
titles of ‘The Golden 
Hawk,’ ‘The Powerful 
Bull,’ ‘The Lord of the 
Two Lands,’ ‘The Son 
of Ra,’ ‘Rameses, Be- 


RAMESES THE GREAT. 
From a sculpture in the British Museum, 


loved of Amen,’ were substituted on 
architrave and pillar, lintel and soffit.” 
The French savant, M. Naville, says: “In 
fact, I have found but one moderately long 
inscription of this Pharaoh which is not 
cut over an effaced inscription of earlier 
date.” Rameses evidently did not believe 
in hiding his light under a bushel, but in 
spite of the outrageous conceit and men- 
dacity implied in these actions, there is no 
doubt that he was a soldier of much skill 
and an acute statesman. Like the present 
Sultan of Turkey, he saw himself con- 
fronted with an alien race, increasing in 
numbers and power within his borders. He 
reasoned that Egypt had suffered invasion 
from Asiatic neighbors before, and what 
might not happen in the event of such an- 
other contingency, if this alien race should 
be powerful enough to join hands with the 
invaders? It was practical common sense 
to reduce the Hebrews as far as possible, 
and so the king did 
what all despots have 
done from time imme- 
morial, set the subject 
race to work “with 
rigor.” The Israelites, 
as well as many an- 
other captive people, 
helped to fashion the 
wonderful monuments 
and temples, the style 
of the architecture of 
which is so suggestive 
of the stern, unyielding 
character of the design- 
ers. The Hebrews were 
taken from their free 
life as shepherds and 
put to heavy and inces- 
sant labor in_ brick 
fields, drawing water, 
carrying heavy blocks 
of stone, and all man- 
ner ofhardservice. Pos- 
sibly they worked. no 
harder than do many 
denizens of modern 
sweat shops, where in 
unclean and  unventi- 
lated dens men work 
from twelve to  fif- 
teen hours a day for less 
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than a dollar, and children from eight years 
old to twelve average seventy-five cents a 
week for their labor.* 

Rameses hoped that this drudgery and 
overwork would have the effect of reducing 
the number of the oppressed, but the won- 
derful vitality of the ‘Hebrew was not to be 
affected thus. What people is so indestruc- 
tible as the Jews? Pharaoh was the dis- 
penser of life and death, and infanticide 
was commonly practised among many an- 
cient nations. When a people were domi- 
nant, the habit, as at present in China, was 
to destroy the girl infants who were not 
needed; but when a race was to be kept 
subject, or perhaps extinguished, the op- 
posite plan was followed; the boys were 


FROM TmE STATUE BY MICHAEL ANGELO. 


MOSES. 


His career is not paralleled by any other character in history 


* Walter A, Wyckoff in Scribner's for June. 


destroyed, the girls were allowed to live. 
Infanticide was regarded as a crime in an- 
cient Egypt, however, and the proclama- 
tion of Rameses requiring all male chil- 
dren of Hebrew birth to be put to death by 
drowning them in the Nile, was found dif- 
ficult of execution and received much eva- 
sion. It is evident that the edict was not 
rigorously enforced, as the Hebrews would 
have been extinguished before the time of 
the Exodus had such been the case. On 
the contrary, at that time they numbered 
more than two million souls. There is no 
doubt, however, that many children per- 
ished, and that this cruel decree came or 
the Israelites with agonizing force. But 
there is a Jewish proverb which says, 
“When the tale of bricks is 
doubled, then comes Moses,” 
and he whose name has be- 
come the synonym for “De- 
liverer” was to be born. 


* * * 


Not far from the capital 
city where the court resided, 
there dwelt a modest He- 
brew household, the mem- 
bers of which consisted of a 
father and mother, a daugh- 
ter of about fourteen years 
of age, and a son of about 
three. This latter had prob- 
ably been born before the 
iniquitous decree had been 
published, and his name was 
destined to go down to his- 
tory as that of Aaron, the 
first great high priest of the 
Hebrew nation. The daugh- 
ter was unusually gifted, 
both as a musician and a 
poetess, and to this day stu- 
dents of literature read with 
pleasure and admiration Mi- 
riam’s sublime song, “I will 
sing unto the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously.” 
To this household was now 
added an infant, “a goodly 
man child.” He was of rare 
beauty and of much win- 
someness, and the family, 
with care and untold anxiety, 
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managed to conceal him for 
three months from public 
knowledge. No doubt many 
kindly neighbors connived at 
this secrecy, for a healthy 
baby is apt to make itself 
heard even if it is not seen. 
All were not as implacable as 
Pharaoh, and what is so ap- 
pealing as a helpless babe, or 
a mother’s anxious heart? 
The time came, however, 
when concealment would no 
longer serve. The health of 
the child would suffer by the 
confinement, and besides, the 
deputies of Rameses would 
go the rounds at stated times © 
to see that the king’s order 
was obeyed. It must have 
been in anticipation of such a 
visit that themother resorted” 
to the plan which was fol- 
lowed. 

The father’s name, Amram, 
is not mentioned in the 
story. Perhaps he was one 
of those who were working 
with slavish toil for Rameses, 
and at any rate the account 
would seem to imply that Jo- 
chebed, like so many moth- 
ers of famous men, was the 
leading spirit of the family. 

=e * 


FROM THE PAINTING BY PAUL DELAROCHE. 


There grew on the banks 
of the Nile a plant, which, 
on account of the uses to which it 
has been put has become famous. The 
stem is about six feet long, and in ad- 
dition to being used for food, it furnished 
material from which boats, sails, mats, 
clothes, beds and paper were made. The 
enduring nature of the substance may be 
inferred from the fact that manuscripts 
written on papyrus have survived without 
injury after having lain in mummy cases, 
embedded in tombs for centuries. It was 
this plant which Jochebed took and wove 
with utmost care and skill into a little bas- 
ket or boat, which should hold her darling 
child. Plutarch says that there was a cur- 
rent Egyptian belief that the papyrus was a 
protection from crocodiles, However that 


MIRIAM WATCHED THE COURSE OF THE LITTLE CRAFT. 


may be, the mother, having carefully made 
the little bark water-tight with bitumen, 
took up the sleeping child and laid him ten- 
derly in the slender boat. In this way she 
obeyed the stern decree to cast her son into 
the Nile, but she knew that not far away, 
where Pharaoh’s court was, it was the habit 
of the good Princess Thermuthis to come 
just about this time with her attendant 
ladies to bathe in the sacred river. If tine 
princess could see the child, would not her 
heart be touched? 

What woman worthy of the name is un- 
moved by the sight of a helpless babe? So 
reasoned Jochebed, with a mother’s intui- 
tion, and yet, with the inconsistency of 
woman, when the frail boat floated away 
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and finally moved down. the stream, she 
could endure the sight no longer, and 
withdrew, leaving her daughter Miriam to 
watch the course of the little craft. 


* * * 


The “Royal Wife, Great Lady Mer-en- 
Mut Nefer-ari,” her full name as the hiero- 
glyphs give it, but more popularly known 
to us as the Thermuthis of Josephus, was 
at this time a sweet young girl in her teens. 
From the great love her husband afterwards 
bore her, and from the connection with 
which her name stands in the records, we 
inferthat she was a woman of muchstrength 
as well as sweetness of character. It must 
have been in dependence on the well-known 
goodness of the princess that Jochzbei 
planned that the ark in which her child was 
should float on the river just at the time the 
princess came to bathe. The sister, Miriam, 
more brave than her mother, kept a close 
watch on the scene. 

The princess approached with her train of 
maidens, saw the ark among the flags, no 
doubt carefully covered, and not carelessly 
exposed as the artists’ pictures would have 
us believe. She sends an attendant to se- 
cure the mysterious object and bring it to 
her that she might see what it contained, 
and behold, when the 
covering was removed, 
there was a weeping 
babe! Josephus tells 
us that the beauty of 
the child was so re- 
markable that it de- 
tained the spectators 
and made them stay to 
gaze on him. The prin- 
cess’ heart was stirred 
with pity, and immedi- 
ately divining the truth, 
she said, “This is one 
of the Hebrew’s chil- 
dren,” and made up 
her mind, in defiance of 
the ‘king’s command, 
that this little one should be rescued. 
There was some daring required in 
the resolve, as well as disapproval of 
Rameses’ cruel policy. A woman’s heart 
has been wiser than a king’s reasoning 
before now, and Thermuthis was in line 


THERMUTHIS. 
From an Egyptian sculpture. 


with the beneficent, saintly women of 
all times who have followed the prompt- 
ings of a benevolent nature, rather than the 
selfish calculations of an unfeeling brain. 
The novelist, George MacDonald, has said 
that if every Christian man and woman 
were to do their whole duty, there would 
not be an orphan asylum in the land. How 
many childless homes there are that would 
receive untold blessing if the women there- 
in had the courage and kindliness of Ther- 
muthis! 

Miriam was quick to see the look of fa- 
vor towards the child on the face of the 
princess, and eagerly seized the important 
moment. 

“Shall I go and call to thee a nurse of 
the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the 
child for thee?” 

“Go,” replied the princess, with the brev- 
ity of speech belonging to an ancient race. 

Miriam wanted but the sound of the 
word, as away she ran to fetch Jochebed. 

“Take this child away and nurse it for me, 
and I will give thee thy wages.” 

So Jochebed was hired to be the nurse of 
ker own son, and we can understand how 
the keen and kindly princess easily saw 
through the transparent deception and lent 
herself of the accomplishment of a benign 
purpose. These three 
brave, sensible women 
defeated the craft of 
the cruel king. They 
little knew the tremen- 
dous consequences 
which were to follow 
this action, performed 
simply from the dic- 
tates ‘of loving hearts. 
If that little papyrus 
basket had upset into 
the river Nile and 
Moses’ life had been 
lost, the whole course 
of history would have 
been changed. 

Colonel John Hay, in 
his life of Abraham Lincoln, relates that 
in his boyhood Lincoln was once in 
danger of drowning, and was rescued 
by one of his playmates. In _ speak- 
ing of this incident Colonel Hay re- 
marks that the rescuer performed “a service 
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to the Republic, the value of which it fa-- 


tigues the imagination to compute.” 

If this be true of the boy who saved ‘the 
life of Lincoln, who has been called the 
Moses of the negro race, how great and 
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and government of the people in their forty 
years of wandering in the wilderness, dur- 
ing which time they emerged from being a 
nation of slaves to that of being an army 
of conquering heroes, has not a parallel in 
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how wide is the obligation which the world 
owes Thermuthis. There is not an English 
speaking man or woman, there is no nation 
which has received any kind of Christian 
faith, there are none who practise the Mo- 
hammedan belief, and above all there is not 
a Jew, whose manner of thought and living, 
and whose attitude to the world which now 
is, as well as that which is to come, has not 
been influenced in large measure by the 
mighty genius we are considering. The 
tremendous stand he made against the 
tyranny which oppressed his countrymen, 
his final victory and leadership out, of the 
house of bondage, his wonderful guidance 


the career of any other character in history. 
And in a modern city like New York in the 
latter end of the nineteenth century, his 
precepts are still followed, and the accept- 
ance or the rejection of his teachings is still 
a vital issue. 

In our imagination we can only picture 
him like the mighty giant, in the statue of 
him which Michael Angelo has fashioned. 
As we look at this Titanic form, which 
seems quivering all over with emotion and 
indignation, we thank God that where the 
people are oppressed He sends a deliverer, 
and that when to the afflicted ones the tale 
of bricks is doubled, then comes Moses. 





IZ Taggert! air— 
you — a— comin’ 
with that water 
to-day?” called a 
sharp voice from 
the top of the hill, 
where a_ sharp- 
faced woman stood shading her eyes from 
the blinding sunlight pouring full upon her 
one hot July afternoon. 

“Yes, I ‘air,’”’ retorted the girl in sullen 
mimicry of the other’s tones, as she toiled 
wearily up the steep slope of one of the 
Sierra’s steepest foothills. The sun burned 
her back and made her uncovered head 
ache, and at every step the hill seemed 
to grow steeper. 

“T air alwiz a-comin’ up with thet water 
it ’pears to me,” Liz continued, shifting 
the heavy pail from one tired hand to an- 
other, while her breath came in heavy 
gasps, and the perspiration stood in big 
drops on her forehead. 

“I’m continooally a-comin’ up hill, an’ 
its killin’ work, too, when the sun’s so 
fierce. Some folks don’t do nothin’ but 
work up hill, an’ I’m one of ’em. Lord! 
I wish’t I lived where folks hed wells an’ 
all I hed to do was to turn the crank; I 
wouldn’t giv so much as a whine:a week.” 

“What be you grumblin’ at now, I’d like 
to know?” the older woman said crossly, 
as Liz, coming closer and still soliloquiz- 
ing, set the pail down and straightened her 
fingers, cramped and stiff with the long 
tension of the tired muscles. 

“T want a grumblin’ as I know on, I was 
only wonderin’,” answered the girl, and 
she wiped the perspiration off her face 
with the faded checked apron, now and 
again cracking her knuckles and wincing 
at the pain in her hands. 

“Is thet dad?” she asked suddenly, her 


eyes settling on the little cabin backed up 


against the hillside, thro’ whose open 
door she descried a figure crouching near 
the stove. 

“Yes!” snapped Mrs. Taggert. “He 
come in jest after you went down to the 
spring, an’ he’s fuller’n a tick an’ uglier’n 
sin. Lem Walters come with him to see 
he got here all right,” she continued with 
a sniff. Jtyoats 

“T wish’t both of ’em hed fell into a hole 
on the way. They would ef ther lives hed 
been wuth anything, the shif’less louts.” 

Liz’s face colored hotly at the other’s 
words. Now she burst out angrily, “Lem 
ain’t shif’less! He works like a nigger an’ 
he don’t get drunk, neither. It was 
nothin’ but good, his comin’ across the 
hills with daddy. Poor daddy!” and a sob 
rose in her throat as with impatient hand 
she dashed away a tear. 

“Poor daddy!” screamed Mrs. Taggert, 
her face flaming with rage. “Poor me, ye 
mean! Me who works like a Chinyman 
while he guzzles all he earns, an’ all he 
kin git hold of o’ mine. Cursed be the 
day I ever listened to him an’ come off here 
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to work fur him an’ his two brats!’ and 
she stamped her foot and shook her fist 
toward the cabin. 

“Yes, curse the day I left ’Frisco and 
come here to work, an’ roast and freeze 
an—" 

“Drown,” put in Liz dryly, “only they 
ain’t water enough to drown a small cat 
in round here, less ye stood on yer head 
in the spring. I wish’t ye hadn’t come as 
bad as you do,” she continued, dropping 
down and with elbows on knees and her 
face resting on the palm of her hand, she 
peered evilly at Mrs. Taggert thro’ the 
tangled mat of dark hair falling over her 
eyes. “Daddy never got full till you 
come,” she went on. “He worked every 
day an’ we alwiz hed things; things to eat, 
an’ something to wear sides sich rags ez 
these,” and she thrust her bare footthrough 
a great rent in her dress. “You ain’t 
killed yerself workin’ fur two brats, 


neither, fur you work me like a horse, an’ 
you never rested till you beat an’ banged 
Johnny so’s he cut an’ run long ago. All 
you do is to nag and nag—” 


“Take that, you hussy!” cried Mrs. Tag- 
gert, aiming a furious blow at her step- 
daughter, which the latter dodged success- 
fully, and out of reach she screamed out 
the remainder of her sentence—“Nag and 
nag till he has to get drunk to have any 
peace.” 

Mrs. Taggert hastily set down the pail 
of water she had just taken up, and made 
a sudden rush for the girl; but Liz was not 
to be caught. Jumping to one side, she 
doubled on her antagonist and darting to- 
ward the pail gave it a vicious kick that 
overturned and sent it rolling down the 
hill; then calling out with a taunting laugh, 
“go down an’ git yer own water,” slipped 
quickly among the Manzanita bushes that 
grew thickly on the hillside and was soon 
out of sight. 

Out of reach of her enemy, poor Liz 
threw herself flat on the ground, and 
clenching her teeth to keep back the cries 
ready to burst forth, she crushed the tiny 
blossoms covering the earth around her, 
sobbing out, “Oh, Daddy, Daddy, I know 
you ain’t nothin’ any more. No, you're 
worse’n nothin’; but ef you died tonight 
God would furgive ye, fur it ain’t your 


fault! Oh, what did ye bring her here fur, 
the naggin’, screaming’, lyin’ ole cat thet 
she is?’ and in a fresh access of rage she 
tore off a handful of the glossy thorn 
leaves and flung them on the ground, while 
between her sobs she cried pitifully, “Oh 
daddy, daddy!” 

“Liz! oh Liz!” came a low voice from a 
clump of bushes near her, and starting up 
she saw Lem Walters peering cautiously 
out from a framework of green. 

“What’s up?” he asked, coming closer; 
“Sally on the rampage?” Sally was Mrs. 
Taggert. 

“No, it’s me what’s rampagin’,” Liz 
answered, swallowing her sobs, and the 
smile that broke through her tears was 
like the sunlight streaming through a rift 
in the clouds. She was so pretty, wild and 
unkempt—little heathen that she was,— 
that it set all Lem’s pulses in a tingle. He 
threw himself down beside her and clasp- 
ing his hands about his knees said, while 
he stared at her, ““What set ye on, Liz, the 
old cat up yon? She was more’n ready to 
claw an’ spit when I brung home the ole 
man. He was sick, too; more sick’n 
drunk, I guess,” Lem continued, looking 
grave. “The hot sun done him up, fur I 
found him layin’ alongside the road jess 
out o’ the valley, an’ ’twas all he could do 
to peg along, leanin’ on me. 

“It ain’t the drink, Lem,” sez he, “I 
only hed two, an’ I got the dress fur Liz 
I promised her with the rest of it.” 

Liz started and as her tears gushed forth, 
the old pitiful cry came again, “Oh, daddy, 
Daddy!” 

“But she wouldn’t hear to nothin’ / 
could say,” cried Lem, dashing his fist 
down hard on the ground with a 
smothered oath. “She’s jest the d—d ole 
tiger cat at ever run these hills; an’ I wish’t 
it wasn’t agin the law to wring her neck. 
I’d be glad to do that much fur a friend,” 
and the frown on the handsome face was 
chased away by a hearty laugh, and his 
bright blue eyes sparkled merrily. 

“Don’t laugh, Lem!” remonstrated the 
girl with quivering lips. “Did you think 
daddy was bad, awful, dead bad?” and she 
scanned his face anxiously. I’d like to go 
to the cabin an’ see him, only I’m afraid. 
I kicked the pail over when I run in here, 
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an’ I spose she’ll be layin’ fur me with a 
club. She wanted her tea, an’ she don’t 
like uphillin’.” 

“It’s as good fur her ez it is fur you,” 
said Lem sturdily, then throwing his arm 
round the girl’s slender waist he stroked 
the curly head lying on his breast, and said 
tenderly, “was thet what ye was cryin’ fur, 
sweetheart? Why don’t ye cut an’ run? 
Come keep my cabin fur me, Liz; I’ll be ez 
good to ye as God’ll lemme,” he went on 
solemnly. “Ye’ll never have no comfort 
while Sal Taggert’s here—she’d wear a 
rock. Yer father can’t go it much longer, 
an’ he used to be ez strong ez a horse. 
See how she’s wore him out. Come on, 
Liz!” then, as she did not answer, he said 
anxiously: “Ye ain’t afraid I won’t do 
well by ye? Why, Liz, ye’ll have all ye 
want to eat, an’ as many dresses ez I kin 
dig gold fur. What makes ye hang off 
so?” 

“T’d go quick enough, Lem”—the girl 
answered with a sigh—“but I can’t leave 
him. I’m all he’s got, an’ whenever he 
knows anything he shall see me right there 
by him, an’ if she lets out on him once 
when he kin understand I’ll—throw her 
down after the pail,” she finished with a 
grim little laugh. 

“Will ye come then when he—he goes,” 
asked Lem. 

“He’d like ye to, I know, fur he likes 
me. He’s said more’n once I was as good 
as a son to him.” 

“Yes, I'll go when he don’t need me 
no more,” she replied, rising to her feet 
and looking uneasily round her; adding, 
“IT want to go,—somehow I feel zif some- 
thing was goin’ wrong, Lem. Will you 
go along; I’m afraid of Sally?” 

“Yes, I'll go, but ye better lemme go 
fust. Kiss be once, Liz,” he added, step- 
ping closer and laying a hand on each of 
her shoulders. 

She put up her face unhesitatingly, but 
at the touch of his lips her face grew crim- 
son and she shrank back a little, saying 
nervously, “go now, an’ when I hear ye 
whistle I’ll come. He will be daddy, an’ 
Johnnie an’ all bimeby,” she muttered, as 
Lem strode off toward the cabin. 

“T can’t recollect when I didn’t know 
Lem; an’ he’s alwiz been so good to daddy 


an’ me. I'll be glad to keep his cabin, an’ 
I’ll keep it good, too—there he’s a whist- 
lin’ now. I hope Sally won’t be awful,” 
she added, as she started towards home. 
Gaining the open she walked a trifle 
slower, shrinking nervously from the 
meeting with her stepmother, and dreading 
she knew not what ill might have befallen 
the poor father. Closer to the cabin she 
stopped and turning squarely round looked 
about her. Not a living thing met her 
eye, save old Tige, the house dog, who 
lay blinking on the doorstep. Not a 
sound broke the silence, save his asthmatic 
breathing or the occasional wierd “ha-ha- 
ha” of the mountain quail. The sun was 
just settling below the hill facing her, its 
top bathed in a flood of yellow light, its 
foot sombre and dark in the purple 
shadows already gathering in the valley. 

Far away to the north towered the 
mighty Sierras, their crests white with 
eternal snows, and low on their rugged 
sides nestled You Bet and Dutch Fiat, 
whose windows, touched by the rays of the 
low lying sun, glowed like rubies from out 
the dark setting of the forest. As the sun 
finally dipped below the hill, the north 
wind came down, smiting the hot air of the 
valley with little cool waves. Suddenly a 
mortal chill struck the girl standing there, 
for the old dog, raising his nose in the 
air, gave a dismal howl. 

“Oh Lord, what’s that!’’ said Liz, the 
cold sweat breaking out on her, a shud- 
der shaking her from head to foot. Again 
Tige howled, the awful sound dying away 
in a blood-curdling wail, and Liz, clasp- 
ing her hands together, whispered with 
lips stiff from fear, “It’s daddy, an’ he’s 
dyin’. What shall I do?” 

As she turned toward the cabin Lem 
came hastily out and giving the dog a 
vicious kick, said in a low voice, “come in 
Liz, yer father’s bad. I’m feared ther 
ain’t time to go fur a doctor even.” 

She sprang past him into the room and 
there, lying on an old wooden settee 
drawn up under the west window, lay poor 
“daddy;” his face white with the pallor of 
death, his eyes closed and his breath com- 
ing in labored gasps that brought great 
beads of sweat on his forehead. With a 
low cry Liz flung, herself down beside him, 
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and drawing his head against her breast, 
smoothed back the grey locks of hair, and 
tenderly wiped his damp forehead, sobbing 
“Daddy, daddy! yer not goin’ to leave poor 
Liz all alone! Oh daddy, take me too,” 
and she bent lower, kissing the poor chill 
lips that had never parted to give her an 
angry word. 

“Git up out o’ that, an’ stop yer blub- 
berin’, er I'll giv ye a clout ye’ll remem- 
ber, Liz Taggert!’”’ called a savage voice 
at the door; and Liz looked up to see her 
stepmother standing there with a pail of 
water in one hand and a cudgel in the 
other, which latter she shook threaten- 
ingly, emphasizing the torrent of abuse 
that flowed from her lips. 

Her face from brow to chin was a dull 
angry red, and her eyes blazed with the 
rage that had only grown fiercer during 
her long hot walk up the hill. 

“Git up!”—she was beginning again, 
when Lem, stepping toward her, said 
sharply, “Shet yer mouth, can’t ye woman, 
fur a bit? don’t ye see he’s dead—a’most?” 

“Dead nothin’! No sich luck ez thet,’ 
screamed Mrs. Taggert at the top of her 
voice. 

“Dead drunk more like! He’s spent 
five dollars ef he has a cent this very day. 
All gone down his wuthless ole neck. It 
ud be a mercy ef he’d break it some day!” 
and the speaker drew her breath hard, and 
brought the cudgel she held down on the 
floor with a crash. 

At the shrill tones of his wife, the dying 
man opened his heavy eyes and gazed 
upon her inflamed countenance with a 
species of horrible fascination. He at- 
tempted to speak, but the words died away 
with a hoarse sound in his throat; then his 
eyes turned imploringly to Lem and from 
him to Liz with a world of meaning in 
their fast glazing depths. A moment or 
two he lay quiet, then with infinite diffi- 
culty took Liz’s hand and guided it to a 
bundle lying beside him and his lips 
formed the words, “Yours; don’t giv’ it to 
Sally!” Liz nodded without speaking, the 
tears dropping slowly from her eyes the 
while she stroked the hard hand lying in- 
ertly by his side. 

A long time he lay there, his head pil- 
lowed on Liz’s shoulder, watching the fast 


dying light in the west; stirring uneasily 
when Mrs. Taggert’s strident tones broke 
the silence in her furious denunciations 
of lazy, drunken brutes who spent all their 
money at the bar and lay around in folks’ 
way making believe to be sick. Finally 
she left the cabin to pick up wood to cook 
her supper, and as she disappeared round 
the back of the house her tones died away 
and a stillness like death fell upon them. 
The yellow light in the west faded slowly 
into the soft grey of twilight, and as a 
single star twinkled forth from the dark- 
ness daddy turned his face inward toward 
Liz with a low sigh of content; and so 
he died—going out into the great un- 
known so quietly that those two watching 
thought he slept. 

When the truth came to poor Liz, she 
laid him down and reverently covered the 
dear dead face. A great awe fell upon her, 
and for the time numbed the sharp pangs 
oi sorrow tearing at her heart. “He can’t 
hear no more naggin’, thet’s one comfort,” 
she said to Lem with trembling voice. 
“It’s the fust real rest he’s hed fur many a 
day.” 

Mrs. Taggert showed no little surprise 
when Lem told her her husband was dead, 
and some feeling of remorse perhaps kept 
her quiet. Later, with subdued mien, she 
went up to the rude couch and stretched 
forth a hand to uncover his face; but Liz 
sprang forward and giving her a push to- 
ward the other end of the room said 
fiercely, ‘“He’s mine now! Don’t go fur to 
lay a finger on him even! He’s gone where 
ye can’t torment him no more; an’ don’t 
think fur a minute, Sal Taggert, thet he’ll 
ever put in a good word fur ye to God— 
he won't!” 

They buried him next day in a sheltered 
spot on the lonely hillside. Liz fol- 
lowed her lover to his cabin high up on 
the mountain, carrying in her arms the 
bundle daddy had brought her from the 
Valley the day before. Behind them came 
Tige, who stopped some time and gave a 
low whine as he looked back at the cabin 
he was leaving forever. Mrs. Taggert had 
left it too, earlier in the day, and hence- 
forth it would serve only as temporary 
shelter for vagrant tramps, belated on their 
way to the Valley. 
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past generation as memorable in 

many ways, or which is potentially so 
epoch marking, as the note sent out on the 
24th of August by the government of the 
Czar, declaring that “the maintenance of 
peace and the reduction of excessive arma- 
ments, now crushing all nations, is the ideal 
for which all nations ought to strive,” and 
inviting all the great powers to participate 
in an international conference, whose aim 
should be the “securing of real and lasting 
peace.” 

This note, coming from the most auto- 
cratic and aggressive of all the European 
nations, amazed the world, and naturally 
enough gave rise to endless speculation as 
to the inspiring motives. Nor is it to be 
wondered at that many statesmen who 


N O state paper has appeared during the 


have closely followed the history of Russia 
since the Crimean war fear some ulterior 
motives behind the fair proposition, while 
it is perhaps equally natural that those who 
so ardently desire the advent of the golden 
age, foretold by prophet, seer and poet, 
should resent as impertinent any critical ex- 


amination of possible motives. I cannot 
agree with either of these extreme views. I 
believe that the more this question is con- 
sidered, the more it will become evident 
that Russia is not prompted by any secret 
and sinister designs against any special na- 
tion or nations, while, on the other hand, 
that instead of any lofty and disinterested 
ideal of human happiness being the actuat- 
ing motive, it will be found to spring from 
thoroughly practical and common sense 
reasons. It is a fact, admitted on all sides, 
that Russia has long dreamed of sometime 
enjoying the wealth of the Indies. But she 
has been unhappy in her attempts to ac- 
quire this coveted prize through the force 
ofarms. Her navy has been weak, and her 
jealous neighbors have time and again 
nipped her ambitious projects in the bud. 
On the other hand, during recent years 


Russia has made a more brilliant record in 
diplomacy than any other nation on the 
earth. She was a prime factor in robbing 
Japan of the fruits of the wonderful victory 
that attended the Mikado’s arms, or rather 
in turning the result of the war in such a 
way that she was enabled to place China in 
a dependent position, and then secured real 
and far-reaching benefits, which Japanese 
arms had made possible. Nor has her suc- 
cess been less marked in the west. She has 
quietly drawn Germany into very close re- 
lations, closer, doubtless, than the outside 
world imagines, and there are many reasons 
for believing that on most important in- 
ternational problems these two nations con- 
fer, or the one sounds the other. As, for 
instance, it is asserted that before the re- 
cent peace manifesto had been proclaimed 
Germany had been consulted, and her fa- 
vorable reception assured, before the Czar 
took the initiative. A secret understand- 
ing with Germany would in the long run be 
perilous, if not indeed a disadvantage to 
Russia, provided France, with her intense 
hatred of Germany, remained free to unite 
with Great Britain in the event of war. 
Hence, the astuteness of Russia was again 
displayed in the Franco-Russian agree- 
ment, an understanding which was doubly 
advantageous to Russia, as it rendered the 
position of the Czar well-nigh impregnable, 
while it also enabled Russia to load up the 
enthusiastic Frenchmen with her securities. 
France, blinded to all save the recapture of 
Alsace and Lorraine, and the humiliation of 
the nation which had despoiled her of her 
territories, was much surprised that Ger- 
many, and especially the young Emperor, 
who seemed everywhere looking for an af- 
front, did not resent Russia’s extreme 
friendliness with France. But, doubtless, 
here also Germany had had an inkling of 
Russia’s plans. It will be remembered that 
during the Zola trial the French govern- 
ment was greatly exercised over the de- 
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mand for certain evidence it did not deem 
wise, if indeed it dared, to make public, and 
it was then publicly charged that the reve- 
lations would have so implicated Russia in 
the alleged plot to secure the plans of 
French fortifications for Germany that it 
would have destroyed all friendly relations 
between the republic and the government 
ofthe Czar. Whether there was solid foun- 
dation for the oft repeated assertion or not, 
it is quite evident that the diplomacy of St. 
Petersburg has drawn both Germany and 
France into intimate relations with Russia. 
It has isolated England and given the Czar 
a prestige in Europe held by no other 
power. Thus it is quite possible that Rus- 
sia has learned from experience that for 
many years at least she has far more to gain 
through diplomacy than from war. More- 
over, Russia is in no immediate need of ter- 
ritory. The great Siberian railroad is open- 
ing up a vast area of land of great produc- 
tiveness, which it will require many decades 
to properly settle. There is another fac- 
tor which doubtless has been quite a 
weighty reason in leading the government 
of Russia, that so short a time ago author- 
ized vast sums to be expended ori the navy, 
to now amaze the world by an appeal for 
the practical grounding of arms, and that 
is the proposed Anglo-Saxon alliance, and 
the astonishing revelation of the power 
and effectiveness of the American navy. 
Had England remained isolated, a power 
little to be feared, and an easy prey in the 
event of her engaging in war with France 
or any other power, Russia, judging from 
her past, would not in all probability, have 
taken her present stand. But the possi- 
bility of an Anglo-Saxon federation has 
alarmed all Europe, and in a very real way 
it has struck terror to the powers represent- 
ing despotism. It meant, as all know full 
well, the union of free or representative 
governments against absolutism. With 
such a coalition as England and the United 
States, Russia would incur too great dan- 
ger in risking a war, even with France or 
Germany as an ally. 

Another real factor, and one that has 
doubtless had more weight than any other, 
is the constant drain on the treasury to sup- 
port the armament of Russia. The gov- 
ernment of the Czar and that of William II. 


are alive to the fact that they have far more 
to fear from internal than external foes. 
The mighty undercurrent of social discon- 
tent is constantly fed by the suffering of 
the people, arising from excessive taxation. 
The wisest statesmen understand full well 
that if this discontent continues to grow 
the hour will come, and that at no distant 
date, when there will be a social uprising 
that will be as powerless to resist as was 
the French Revolution. These, I believe, 
are the chief reasons which have prompted 
the Czar’s late note, reasons based on prac- 
tical common sense—a wise and a far-see- 
ing statesmanship, which seeks noble ends, 
because through their attainment the inter- 
est of the government will be best con- 
served. 

I do not imagine that any positive steps 
will be agreed to looking toward the age 
long dream of prophets and sages. Jealou- 
sies and distrusts are too pronounced to 
render it probable that the European na- 


* tions will agree to radical measures look- 


ing towards disarmament, unless some feas- 
ible agreement can be reached whereby a 
court of arbitration can be established that 
would reduce the chances of war to the 
minimum. Yet, though the immediate ont- 
look may appear discouraging, I believe 
great and permanent good will flow from 
the proposition. It is the appeal of far- 
seeing statesmanship, prompted by purely 
practical reasons, which now reinforces the 
arguments of humanitarians and philoso- 
phers. And as the burden of taxes grows 
more and more, and the restlessness of the 
people spreads, the wisdom of the Czar will 
perhaps be forced home to European rulers 
in a manner that cannot be evaded. 
Shortly after the Emperor of Germany’s re- 
cent declaration that the best way to pro- 
mote peace was to have a large standing 
army, the Empress of Austria was brutally 
assassinated, and the Kaiser, on hearing it. 
declared that the worst enemies of Euro- 
pean government were those within their 
own borders, and yet he was not philoso- 
pher enough to look beyond for the cause 
of the unrest, the hate and growing discon- 
tent of the people—the Czar was wiser than 
the Kaiser. His remedy, no matter what 
the motive, lies along the line of human 
progress. He has spoken for the future. 
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“SUME BOOKS ARE TO BE TASTED, ee TO BE SWALLOWED, 
AND SOME FEW TO BE CHEWED 
OPO SOI 


AND — DIGESTED- 





Kipling’s New Book. 


T is perhaps three years ago that, in one 
| of our American magazines, a story of 
Kipling’s appeared, entitled, “The 
Brushwood Boy.” And arare story it was, 
for it carried the reader into a new world 
of things, and at Mr. Kipling’s hands you 
may be sure that the treatment was also 
new. The story concerned itself with a 
very stalwart young English lad, who 
lived the usual English boyhood, and who 
afterwards went out to India in one of 
Her Majesty’s regiments and had dreams. 
The queer thing about these dreams was 
that they all had the same starting point— 
a brushwood pile on the border of a vast, 
unknown country. Into this country he 
journeyed every night when dreamland 
worked its charm, and, together with a 
little maid, whose face he had come to 
know remarkably well, he had many 
strange adventures. But the strangest 
thing of all was when, at the expiration of 
his term of service, he went home to dear 
old England, and met as his mother’s guest 
a girl who sang that evening at twilight a 
song of her own composition, which was 
all about the brushwood pile and the 
romps in the unknown country of dreams. 
And the young officer, who has never seen 
or heard of this girl before, suffers the 
astonishment which would be _ perfectly 
natural under the circumstances.  After- 
wards, when the two have told each other 
a great many things, it turns out that this 
girl of the flesh was also the little maid 
who had figured in the world of dreams, 
and whose dreams had been the same as 
those of the young Englishman. And then, 
afterwards again—well, love broke the 
dreamland charm. 
This story is one of the several that 
make up Kipling’s new book, “The Day’s 


Work.” The other stories are equally 
masterful, and equally successful in im- 
parting a new atmosphere and a new or- 
der of things. In “William the Con- 
queror”’ a young girl goes up into the hill 
country of India and fights a famine with 
a hand and a mind that makes the winning 
nothing more or less than a great con- 
quest. Some of the remaining stories are 
of ships and machinery, in which Kipling 
makes the inanimate live and the huge 
organisms of a marine engine and an 
American locomotive speak as the charac- 
ters of the tale—a field absolutely unen- 
tered as yet, save by Kipling, and one in 
which only a man of genius could be suc- 
cessful. There has been considerable com- 
ment as to Kipling’s rank in the literature 
of to-day and to-morrow, but it does not 
take a very astute prophet to venture the 
estimate that, at his present increasing 
strength, the most conspicuous literary fig- 
ure of greater England during this closing 
century will be Kipling’s. Published by the 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 


DOD 


For Golfers Only. 


HERE are undoubtedly many mem- 
bers of the great golf guild who are 
as yet blissfully ignorant of the possibili- 
ties involved in their favorite game. To, 
such we would point the index finger to a 


certain little book, bound in a color imi- 
tating the fair green, entitled, “The Golfi- 
cide,” by W. G. Van T. Sutphen. The 
world is very well aware that a man who 
deliberately takes his own life is called a 
“suicide,” but it has only recently learned 
that a man who swears off on golf (which 
is alarmingly often dearer to him than life 
itself) is to be termed a “golficide.” And 
the committing of such a crime makes a 
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very neat little plot, with which the au- 
thor opens up his book of golf stories. 
These stories, alas, are not in every in- 
stance true.stories, but they are a thou- 
sand times more fascinating (and perhaps 
ridiculous) than if they were. Imagine, 
we pray you, what perfectly delightful sit- 
uations would result provided you, as a 
golfer, had a phosphorescent ball, and 
could play at midnight, or a club that 
would never make anything but a bully 
stroke. Imagine again a championship 
match where a man, at a tight finish, acci- 
dentally drives his ball at the girl he loves, 
who also accidentally catches it, and then, 
technically breaking no rules of the game, 
and calling her hand a hazard (and a 
hazard cannot be tampered with), marches 
direct to the last hole, where she places 
her hand on the edge of the cup, from 
which position the contestant, her lover, 
merely has to touch it, and thus win the 
tourney. And so on the stories go, ab- 
surdly impossible romances, all of them, 
but the very best of reading, nevertheless. 
Published by Harper Brothers. 
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“The Fall of Santiago.” 


LATE book that belongs to the class 
of literature brought into existence 
by the late war is ‘The Fall of Santiago,” 
by Thomas J. Vivian. It proposes to tell 
the reader how Schley chased Cervera’s 
fleet, how Hobson sank the “Merrimac,” 
and how the marines fought at Guanta- 
namo. It does describe and explain these im- 
portant operations of the Santiago cam- 
paign with a clearness which enables the 
reader to understand these several events, 
and with a vigor and spirit which vitalizes 
history, and gives life to what has too 
often been told with spiritless and “damn- 
able iteration.” 
Then follow in absorbingly vivid verbi- 
age the events which must hereafter inspire 
the great epic yet to be written of the great 
renaissance of American prowess and chiv- 
alry at the close of the nineteenth, century; 
how Shafter landed his army at Baiquiri; 
how the Rough Riders fought at La 
Guasima; how the army marched to the 
front; how El Caney was carried, and how 
San Juan was stormed and taken, There 


is nothing overstrained in the description 
of these events; no apparent attempt to 
exaggerate or depreciate the deeds of 
friend or foe, the mistakes or successes, 
the good or bad judgment of any of those 
actors in the great tragedy of the siege of 
Santiago, who led or followed, and gained 
or lost, in the American and Spanish 
forces, 

About thirty-five pages are devoted to a 
laudably untechnical and intensely inter- 
esting picture of “How Schley Destroyed 
Cervera’s Fleet,” and the book closes with 
the story of “How Toral Surrendered 
More Than Was Asked For.” 

There are, of course, other books bear- 
ing upon this subject, and many are like ro 
follow; since the events of which they treat 
have challenged the wonder, admiration 
and awe of the whole civilized world, and 
readers of all classes and conditions will 
demand and welcome many and varied 
treatments of this great subject. But it is 
by no means certain that a book will ever 
be written on the fall of Santiago which 
will better instruct and please the lover of 
well written history, clear cut and inspir- 
ing description of devoted patriotism, fear- 
les courage, military and naval skill and 
prowess, and devoted and chivalrous en- 
durance and self-sacrifice. The title is 
happily chosen, and its very lack of artful 
suggestion is in keeping with the finished 
and effective simplicity which should, and 
does, characterize a book intended to be, 
in its best and truest sense, a popular work. 
Clean, simple, strong, comprehensive, stir- 
ring, interesting, “The Fall of Santiago” 
deserves and should receive the favor of 
the American reading public. R. F. 
Fenno & Co., New York, are the pub- 


lishers. 
OO 


“The Gray House of the Quarries.” 


T is essentially a story of the evolution 

and development of character that Mary 
Anderson Norris has given us in the above 
book. The pictures of the home life 
among the plain country folk in the Cat- 
skills, in the days before the Civil War, 
are in truth tenderly drawn. Few writers 
understand child life as well as Miss Nor- 
ris; aside from her analytical mind, her 
sympathy with the child, her comprehen- 
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sion of their sub-conscious or subjective 
mind is almost wonderful, and we almost 
unconsciously indulge in a little retrospec- 
tion ourselves, for Susanna’s pranks so ap- 
peal to us that we for the moment share 
her troubles and her triumphs. The de- 
scriptions are many, but never unseason- 
able; we feel that we never want to lose 
even one; there are no digressions, the 
narrative flowing along smoothly and con- 
tinuously, with just enough incident to in- 
terest. 

One other subject which the author has 
delicately touched is the consequences of 
the continued violation of natural laws rel- 
ative to consanguinity; this is a strong 
point, and provides the author with many 
opportunities to enrich her story. Perhaps 
Miss Norris may have a little penchant for 
death scenes, but she is not morbid in her 
description of them. Lamson, Wolfe & 
Co, have certainly brought out one of the 
most charming books of the season. 


O03 


A Story of Witchcraft. 
LITTLE book that takes us back 
two hundred years, when Puritanism 

and Cotton Mather were in the prime of 
life, is “Ye Lyttle Salem Maide,” by Pau- 
line Bradford Mackie. It tells of the time 
when the universal belief in fire and brim- 
stone crowded out all other less rigorous 
views; when a silk dress or a string of 
beads savored of the vanities of this 
wicked world to a harmful degree; in fact, 
it was the darkness before the dawn, when 
no one dared or hardly thought of preach- 
ing the gospel of love. Of the recent sto- 
ries of witchcraft days in all their hor- 
rors, Miss Bradford’s book stands easily 
at the head. It is entirely free from that 
taint of morbidity which we find in Miss 
Wilkins’ stories. It is full ‘of incident, 
brimming over with interest, and, with 
almost flash-light brilliancy, shows us 
strong, real pictures of those ugly times; 
but surely it was then that moral heroism, 
strength of character and great minds were 
in embryo, and we ought to respect those 
old ancestors of ours for working out for 
us the beginning of our own salvation. 
We can even see that the world has been 
better for those days of witchcraft. The 
book is the result of careful study, and is 
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never for a moment dull. Published by 


Lamson, Wolfe & Co. 
O33 


For Lovers of Nature. 


T is often true that a desire for knowl- 

edge in certain directions is created by 
the reading of some short, condensed 
book, a book which in itself gives us a 
mere glimpse of the subject in hand. Such 
a book is “Familiar Life in Field and For- 
est,” by Mr. Schuyler Mathews, who has 
given us similar works before on flowers 
and trees and others. They are in no sense 
exhaustive, but serve as a stimulus in pro- 
moting the habit of observation and 
thought on our own account. 

Some chapters, for instance, on toads, 
lizards and squirrels are instructive and 
pleasant reading. The authorities quoted 
are good, but those whom he doubts are 
generally considered excellent. Good 
short books on these subjects are needed, 
and they should be made attractive, void 
of technicalities, and encourage personal 
observation and individual study and 
thought. Mr. Mathews does all this well. 
The numerous illustrations by the author, 
and the photographs from nature by W. 
Lyman Underwood, are a great addition 
to a book of this sort. Published by D. 
Appleton & Co. 

—OowoD>>— 
A Rare Edition of Omar. 
O read those life-epitomized reflections 
of the Persian poet are a pleasure any 
way, but to read them nestled between soft 
leather covers of esthetic green with satin 
inside of a color to harmonize, and illumi- 
nated initial letters of various hues through- 
out the text, is a double joy that warms 
the cockles of every book-lover’s heart. A 
thing of richness—something to caress, a 
beautiful mechanical body which holds 
within the beautiful soul of Khayyam’s 
thoughts. It is such an edition that that 
artistically conceived and conducted Roy- 
croft shop of East Aurora has recently 
graced the world with, and it comes as a 
sort of benediction to the sensitive and sub- 
tle appreciator of he who wished to be so 
buried in the Persian garden that the rose 
leaves as they fell might scatter over his 
grave. 
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Be Moderate in All Things. 

FTER many years’ experience in 
women’s clubs of various kinds, the 
feeling is strong within me _ that 
women take club life in altogether too seri- 
ous a way. The calendar of the average 
woman’s club bears on it many subjects 
which typify the most earnest thought of 
the century, and that to the exclusion of 
nearly all the amusing side of life, of which 
many women have but a shadowy glimpse. 
While club life has done much in bring- 
ing out the Iatent thought in women; while 
it has broadened her view of life, made her 
familiar with the works of the best writers, 
artists, and scientific men; while it has 


made her familiar with all the topics of the 


day, has it not also made her too earnest, 
to keen in: searching after the knowledge 
of the times, and less light-hearted, less 
gladsome? 

Watch the faces of the women at a club 
meeting when some deep scientific problem 
is being treated by a master. Each one has 
on her face an expression as intense as if 
the whole future of that particular problem 
devolved upon her for its final solving. 
What is the feeling twenty-four hours af- 
ter—a week after? The interest naturally 
has lessened, and there remains only a 
somewhat hazy remembrance of what the 
speaker said. 

As continual dropping wears away the 
hardest stone, so continual earnest thought 
and study of the best things must, and will, 
develop character, will give us high ideals, 
and better, broader living; but let us not 
search into the depths of abstruse things 
all the time. Come out into the sunlight 
of happy companionship in a social way; 
let the fabric of club life be woven to- 
gether firmly—the warp of deep, earnest, 
enthusiastic study, and the woof of the 


bright threads of song and story and 
sociability. 

Club life has done more for the develop- 
ment of the women of the present day than 
any other one thing. It educates, it refines, 
it broadens, but care should be taken that 
it be not worn threadbare by excessive seri- 
ousness. 

A woman is a better wife, a wiser mother, 
a more intelligent companion, from being 
a member of some woman’s club, if she be 
moderate in her zeal; but this she must be, 
or she will ruin where she would upbuild. 
Look upon club life as an educator, not a 
taskmaster; as a privilege to be enjoyed, 
not a problem to be solved; and then in thy 
grand womanhood thou 

“Shalt show us how divine a thing 

A woman may be made.” 
Barbara Galpin, 
Treasurer Heptorean Club, Somerville, 
Mass. 
——@—_———— 
The Danger in Success. 

HE opening of the club year is singu- 

larly brilliant, and the wide influence 
exercised by the various and varied organi- 
zations marks an era that promises to work 
for the public good. 

And now is the time for most careful 
thought and effort. 

While women were busily engaged in 
seeking for the desired object in their club 
work, and in establishing it, there was 
healthy activity. The greatest care was 
taken in every branch of work, for upon 
immediate results depended the success of 
the club movement. 

From North to South and from East to 
West the hundreds of regularly organized 
and flourishing clubs prove how wisely 
women have wrought. This overwhelm- 
ing success proves the right for such clubs 
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to exist, and it also clearly proves that in 
order to live they must be conducted with 
care and prudence. 

Having so suddenly gained a firm foot- 
hold’ in the country, there is danger that 
their mission be misunderstood. There is 
strong temptation to use their influence 
toward political ends; toward introducing 
radical theories of education and reform, 
and in taking up socialistic questions for 
consideration that environment prevents a 
clear understanding of, and that lead to no 
practical good. 

What we have to do as women, individu- 
ally and in our club work, is to more thor- 
oughly establish our strength and influence 
as wives, mothers, sisters and friends. This 
is our one great duty. In this lies our su- 
preme power. 

Let us keep our clubs as they are now, 
active organizations for all that pertains to 
a higher development of home life. That 


stimulates a love for true education; for a 
sympathy with lofty ideals of life; for a 
true understanding of the imperative need 
there is of our being intelligent compan- 
ions to the men in our homes, and for ap- 
preciating the privileges of our high call- 


ing as women. 
ee es 


T is a timely occasion to urge the impor- 

tance of individual effort in club meet- 
ings. While lectures are instructive and 
highly enjoyable, they do not accomplish 
enough as a stimulating influence. 

I once heard a prominent club woman 
say that she thought it was simply enough 
to sit and listen to famous lecturers, with- 
out considering what they talked of. This 
was after a lecture that had been prepared 
for the graduating exercises of a woman’s 
college, and the lecturer, in giving it before 
the woman’s club had so carelessly pre- 
pared himself he repeatedly said, “Now, 
young ladies,” or “this event, young 
ladies,” and it became simply ridiculous. 

We ought not to be satisfied with sim- 
ply listening to a lecture, and we ought cer- 


CLUB WOMEN AND THEIR WORK 


tainly to expect high thoughts and valuable 
suggestions from our great speakers. 

But even these are not to be compared 
with the value of personal work. Even in 
our largest clubs this fact is recognized, 
and classes are formed for special study in 
various branches where the work is wholly 
individual, 

So, let small clubs carry on their careful 
study, having no envy for the larger or- 
ganizations that can command the public 
lecturers. Let them, if they like, ask for 
lectures from their best local speakers, and 
they will be surprised at the excellence and 
worth of the addresses they will listen to. 

But remember this, that each well-pre- 
pared paper or intelligent individual talk 
upon a given subject is an inspiration to all 
the members of a club. 


a 


HE Colonial Club of Keene, N. H., has 

organized a plan for giving prizes for 
the best essays written bypupils of the high 
school at the close of the school year. The 
subject is assigned and the pupils compete 
for the prizes. 

The first subject selected was “The Co- 
lonial History of New Hampshire,” or 
“New Hampshire Before the Revolution.” 

The judges were prominent men in 
Keene, one a clergyman, one an editor, and 
one a lawyer. The papers were only 
signed by letters, and these not the initial 
letters of the name, and the judges read 
the papers privately, and then came to- 
gether to decide as to the merits of each. 

The prize was won by Miss Ramsdell, 
her essay being a remarkably clear and 
concise history of colonial days. Honor- 
able mention was made of Mr. Hines, 
whose paper was one of much thought and 
fine expression. This is an admirable work 
for the Colonial Club to inaugurate, and 
the wise effort being made to keep in touch 
with the teachers of the schools is worthy 
of the highest praise, and of being followed 
by other progressive clubs. 
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The National 


Question Class 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CLASS. 


All communications must be addressed to Mrs, M. D. Frazar, National Magazine, 


Boston, Mass. 


In answering questions write only on one side of the paper. 


Make your answers full and complete. Give name and full address with answers. 


To become a member of this class, apply to the magazine for a National Question 


Class Certificate. 


You need not be a subscriber. 


Answers must be received before the last day of each month, 


Every reader of 


‘The National Magazine’’ should become a member of the 


Question Class. Our idea is to make this a pleasant and useful method of 


study. 


Condueted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

First Prize: Miss Lizzie Usher, 805 Pio- 
neer Press Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Second Prize: Mary Geneva Rathbun, 
Mystic, Conn. 

Third Prize: Mrs. Frank A. Springer, 
150 Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass. 

Fourth Prize: Mr. Mark J. Ferry, Alden, 
Iowa. fesse 

HONORABLE MENTION. 


Mrs. George G. Cook, Milford, Mass. 

Mr. Calvin S. Locke, Westwood, Mass. 

Martha H. Pillsbury, New London, 
N. H. 

Mr. J. Whitney, 16 Loomis St., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Mr. George E. J. Brown, The Rookery, 
Chicago, II. 

(The singular excellence of the papers 
received from the following members of the 
National Question Class makes it impera- 
tive that honorable mention be made of 
them.) 

Mrs. Morris Jones, 33 Franklin Ave., 
Oshkosh, Wis.; Mrs. E. H. Dockery, 
Boise, Idaho; Marietta Matthews, 122 
Austin St., Worcester, Mass.; Nellie P. 
Trumbull, Stonington, Conn.; Miss Grace 
Crane, 33 Newbury St., Worcester, Mass.; 
Miss Lillian C. Dillet, 7 Hastings St., West 
Roxbury, Mass.; Mrs, Frank P. Aborn, 12 


Portland St., Lynn, Mass.; Miss Addie R. 
Fuller, Canton, Me.; Mrs. D. W. Hakes, 
Colchester, Conn.; Mrs. C. H. Abbott, 
North Sullivan, Me.; Annie E. Leach, 
Newport, N. H.; Miss Fannie Phillips, 
3042 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mrs. Lena E. Whalen, E. Sullivan, 
Me.; Mrs. H. R. Ottman, Grand Junction, 
Col.; Mary A. Washburn, 26 Harrison St., 
Taunton, Mass.; Miss Emily A. Watson, 
611 Fifth Ave., New York city; Lizzie B. 
Norton, 108 Hawthorne St., Malden, 
Mass.; Marion Gay, Kilsyth Road, Brook- 
line, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Literature. 

1. Utopia, 
words, meaning “not a place,” equivalent 
to “nowhere,” was the name given by Sir 


derived from two Greek 


Thomas More to the imaginary island 
which he has made the scene of his famous 
political romance, which island he repre- 
sented as having been discovered by a com- 
panion of Amerigo Vespucci, and as being 
the abode of a society which, by virtue of 
its wise organization and legislation, was 
free from the harrassing cares and custom- 
ary miseries of mankind. The epithet 
“Utopian” has since been applied, al- 
though incorrectly, to all impracticable 
schemes for the improvement of society. 
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2. “The Canterbury Tales,” written by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, the “father of English 
poetry,” are a collection of stories repre- 
sented as being told by a group of pilgrims 
of various stations in life, on their way to 
the shrine of the martyred Thomas a 
Becket, at Canterbury, England, which pil- 
grimage was the most popular one of the 
day. In these tales, which are full of hu- 
mor, pathos, and shrewd observation, Eng- 
lish life, as it then existed, is accurately de- 
picted. 

3. English literature, during the reign 
of Elizabeth, was marked by the augmented 
use of the English language as a literary in- 
strument, by the rise and development of 
the drama—which formed a prominent part 
of the literature of the period,—by the for- 
mation of a new school of English prose, 
and by the abundance of poetical produc- 
tions, the literary works in general being 
characterized by delicacy and grandeur of 
phraseology and fanciful conceptions. The 
causes which led to these distinguishing 
features of Elizabethan literature were the 
revival of learning, translation of the Bible, 
invention of printing, study of the ancient 
classics, rise of the middle class, the out- 
burst of maritime adventure that followed 
the discovery of America, and the general 
conflict of the old with the new, which 
quickened the intelligence of the people. 

4. Sir Philip Sidney, a soldier, a states- 
man, and a writer, was one of the most con- 
spicuous figures at the court of Elizabeth, 
who called him the “jewel of her domin- 
ions.” His chief work was “Arcadia,” a 
pastoral romance, dedicated to his sister, 
the Countess of Pembroke. “Astrophel,” 
by Edmund Spenser—of whom Sidney was 
the patron—was the finest elegy written at 
his death. 

5. Ben Jonson, an English dramatist of 
the Elizabethan era, is the author of the 
line, “Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 
He is buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Art. 

1. William Hogarth was the first dis- 
tinguished English painter. “Marriage a 
la Mode,” his masterpiece, and “Sigis- 
monda” are in the National Gallery; “The 
Rake’s Progress” is in the Sloane Museum, 
and the “Portrait of Captain Coram” is at 
the Foundling Hospital. There are also 


notable pictures which he painted, in the 
National Portrait Gallery at South Ken- 
sington. 

2. Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first 
great English portrait painter, and was the 
first*president of the Royal Academy. 

3. John Landseer and his sons, Thomas, 
Charles and Edwin, were celebrated Eng- 
lish painters and engravers. Sir Edwin 
Landseer was the animal painter. His 
father and his brother Thomas were en- 
gravers, and his other brother, Charles, 
was a painter of historical scenes and figure 
subjects. 

4. Ruskin is an enthusiastic admirer of 
J. M. W. Turner, whose works can be best 
studied at the National Gallery, to which 
he bequeathed ninety-eight oil paintings 
and some thousand sketches and drawings. 

5. Sir Peter Lely, who went to England 
from Westphalia, was the court painter for 
Charles II. 


General. 


1. Pecuniary is derived from the Latin 
pecuniarius, from pecunia, property, riches, 
wealth; in particular, money; originally, 
property in cattle, from pecus, cattle, as in 
early times all property consisted of cattle. 

2. On the reverse of the old Spanish dol- 
lars was a representation of the Pillars of 
Hercules, and around each pillar was a 
scroll with the inscription “plus ultra.” The 
coins were therefore called “pillar dollars.” 

3. William Penn was a celebrated Eng- 
lish Quakerand philanthropist, who founded 
and colonized Pennsylvania(Penn’s woods), 
having obtained from the crown in lieu of 
his monetary claim upon it, a grant of the 
territory now forming that state. He 
planned the city of Philadelphia and gave it 
that name, meaning “brotherly love,” in 
hopes that brotherly love might character- 
ize its inhabitants. In his colony, not only 
Quakers, but persecuted members of other 
religious sects found refuge, where the prin- 
ciple of toleration was established by law. 
Having assured the Indians of his dispo- 
sition to treat them kindly and to deal with 
them justly, he succeeded in making a 
treaty of peace and friendship with them, 
which was never broken. The colony flour- 
ished under his wise and benevolent man- 
agement, and it was not until Penn and his 
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pacific principles began to be forgotten 
that its prosperity diminished. 

4. A palimpsest, derived from a Greek 
word meaning scratched or scraped again, 
is a manuscript which has been written 
upon twice, the first writing having been 
erased to make place for the second. 

Also, a monumental brass which has been 
taken up, turned, and engraved on the re- 
verse side with another figure. 

5. Stationer, derived from the Latin 
statio, from stare, statum, to stand, was 
formerly applied to a bookseller or pub- 
lisher, because he occupied a stand or sta- 
tion in the market place or elsewhere. 

(Miss) Lizzie Usher, 
805 Pioneer Press Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


NOTES. 

One of the class members sent in such a 
witty answer to one of the Art questions, 
I feel that it ought to be enjoyed by the 
whole class as much as I have enjoyed it, 
personally. 

In reply to who painted the court beau- 
ties, this gentleman wrote: “Perhaps they 
painted themselves.” 

Ben Jonson is not buried in the Poets’ 
Corner of Westminster Abbey, but his 
body rests in the north aisle of the nave, 
buried as if standing erect; and carved in a 
small stone above the grave are these 
words, “O Rare Ben Jonson,” a remark 
made by one of his friends as he stood by 
the open grave. 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Literature. 

1. Who were the greatest of the English 
poets during the time of the Common- 
wealth and up to the Revolution? Give a 
brief account of each. 

2. What was the first book printed in 
England and by whom? ; 
3. What were the “Review,” the “Tat- 

tler” and the “Spectator?” 

4. What was the “Dunciad?” 

5. Where was the first encyclopedia 
printed and by whom? 

Art. 4 

1. What influenced the art of sculpture 
in Greece to make it so remarkable? 

2. In the time of what ruler did Phidias 
live, and what were his two greatest works? 
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3. What famous Greek sculptor followed 
him, and where are still to be seen some 
of his works? 

4. Who were the two most famous mod- 
ern sculptors of Italy and Denmark, and 
where are they buried? 

5. What is the history of the Farnese 
Hercules, and where is it now? 

General. 

1. Why is the cross used as a mark 
when persons cannot write? 

2. Why are the edicts of the Pope called 
Bulls? 

3. Why are figures that support roofs 
or enlablatures called caryatides? 

4. Who was the first ambassador to 
France from the United States; who was 
King, and what treaty was made? 

5. What brought about the forming of 
the Empire of Germany? 


ABOUT TEBA. 

So many questions have been asked by 
class members upon the subject relating to 
the heart of Robert Bruce and Teba, in 
Spain, a few words in this connection may 
not come amiss. 

Teba lies near Campillos, not far from 
Rondo, and was taken from the Moors by 
Alonso XI. in 1328. In the dialect of Bae- 
otia the word meant “a hill,” and near 
Campillos there rises quite a mountain. 

At the siege of Teba, Lord James Doug- 
las wore the heart of Bruce in a silver 
case, around his neck. (He was in Spain 
waiting for a ship to set out for Jerusalem.) 
When the battle was at its height, Lord 
Douglas was killed, but the silver case was 
preserved and carried back to Scotland. 

The Empress Eugenie, the wife of Napo- 
leon III., was the Countess of Teba, of the 
house of Gusman, one of the most illustri- 
ous in all Spain. 


PRIZES FOR OCTOBER. 

First Prize: “Leaves of Grass.” 
Walt Whitman. 

Second Prize: “The Fall of Santiago,” 
Thomas J. Vivian. 

Third Prize: “The Pride of Jennico.” 
By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 

Fourth Prize: “The House of Hidden 
Treasure.” By Maxwell Grey. 


By 





HANKSGIVING. When has there 
been a time in the history of our coun- 
try that the President of these United 

States could issue, more appropriately, a 
Thanksgiving proclamation? The events 
of the past year, as they come sweeping 
before us in retrospection, seem almost 
like a dream. Who would have dared to 
prophesy it all a year ago? When in hu- 
man history has the Divine Hand been 
more clearly and distinctly visible in the 
course of human events? There is no pre- 
cedent for the unstinted spirit of humanity 
of the war just closed. All the old barbaric 
purpose of warfare has been cast aside in 
the noble impulse of the victor and van- 
quished. Yes, there is truly reason for a 
National Thanksgiving day in 1898—a de- 
vout and sincere thanksgiving. And on this 
day every individual in this country ought 
to make it a personal duty and responsi- 
bility to see that some other individual or 
individuals have reason for the thanksgiv- 
ing. If only individuals would fully com- 
prehend their full-orbed obligation toward 
other individuals, there would be little need 
for cold-blooded Charity trusts and asso- 
ciations to dispense turkeys and the meat 
of idols without the warm pulsating sym- 
pathy which man owes to man. 
yea 

RE the American people losing their 

individuality? The onward tide of 
corporate and concentrated interests in 
the past few years has certainly presented 
a serious problem. Without the temper of 


a demagogue or with any indulgence in ill 
temper, the wideawake people of the United 
States are pondering and thinking. Even the 
swirl of excitement occasioned by the war 
cannot obliterate a growing condition of 
affairs, that must be remedied in some way 
or it means a revolution that will be seri- 
ous and far-reaching. The American 


people are equal to the question and will 


eventually evolve the correct solution. As 
long as capital is congested in certain cen- 
tres and corporations swallow up and en- 
gulf every appearance of personality 
and individuality there are going to 
be deserving ones to suffer and others 
less deserving prosper, more because of 
fortunate circumstance than from indi- 
vidual effort or merit in either case. ‘The 
National Magazine” is no alarmist, and 
does not seek the role of “reformer”; but 
these conditions deserve sympathetic con- 
sideration. The average person is en- 
dowed or inspired with an impulse to do 
good in the world. The betterment of 
mankind is an appeal that always meets a 
hearty response. Sympathy is one of 
the most susceptible forces in human na- 
ture if it could only be properly developed. 
But there—no need of despair and rant—a 
silent and deep-running undercurrent—a 
quiet and unostentatious force is at work 
which will cause the pendulum to swing 
back from a maddening craze for corporate 
monopoly to the more equitable, old-time 
opportunities once offered the individual in 
life. 
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HAT a spirit of rejuvenescence pos- 
sesses one after the summer holi- 
day! There is even an eagerness for the 
work, and tasks which had so short a time 
before grown irksome. The gentle warmth 
of the first fires of autumn in the grate are 
always so cheering. The Publisher en- 
joyed four weeks last month in a trip to 
Colorado and throughout the West, visit- 
ing the Omaha Exposition en route, and 
trying to keep in general touch with the 
“expansion” idea as related to the growing 
subscription list of “The National Maga- 
zine.” These expositions may evoke a 
sneer from the blase, but they have been 
a potent factor in the obliteration of sec- 
tionalism and wiping away the scars of the 
civil war. The outburst of patriotism in- 
cident to the declaration of war with Spain 
was not altogether a spontaneous expres- 
sion of public sentiment, but rather a 
healthful growth; the ripe fruits of exposi- 
tions at Philadelphia, New Orleans, Atlan- 
ta, Chicago, Nashville and Omaha. Each 
one of these inter-state gatherings was a 
factor in establishing a closer and more 
enduring unity of states. 
Demy 


ET us see. Speaking of vacations, 
there was another and most cheering 
observation. Go where we would, there 
was no escaping the presence and popular- 
ity of “The National Magazine.” The uni- 
versal report of newsdealers was, “When 
they buy once they come again, and rec- 
ommend to others.” “ “The National Maga- 
zine’ I take home to read, and my wife—” 
That’s enough—if we have the wives and 
mothers,. our supply will be exhausted 
every issue, as in the past three months. 
What we appreciate most of all is the 
hearty, wholesome and generous personal 
interest of our readers. New subscribers 
are invariably the result of a kind word 
from some regular reader. Let the good 
work go right on, as we confidently expect 
to reach the quarter million mark before 
long, and every one of you have an inter- 
est in that success. 


yey 


HE National Question Class is increas- 
ing rapidlyin membership,and we hope 
to have fully 50,000 members registered by 
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January 1. Remember, ‘every reader of 
“The National Magazine” is entitled to a 
certificate, whether a subscriber or not. 
All that is required is to send a stamp 
for the return of the certificate. The ques- 
tions are not only entertaining, but highly 
educative—and the thousands of letters 
received indicate that “looking up the an- 
swers” is most fascinating work. 
>a] 
HERE is a certain well-defined influ- 
ence alloted to each individual. The 
very atmosphere of a room previously oc- 
cupied by a person leaves a specific impress 
on those who come or remain in the room 
later. This bit of psychology may be estab- 
lished without argument. When we flip- 
pantly remark of any person that they are of 
“no consequence,” there is room for argu- 
ment. Human life was never more highly 
prized than to-day. Read history, and see 
if this is not true. The old adventuresome 
and dare-devil duel spirit that counted a 
human life of little value, only remains now 
in the pages of history and romantic dra- 
mas, and is no part of our present day civi- 
lization. This thought is brought out by 
the recent furore raised over ill-treatment 
of our soldier boys—every life is held pre- 
cious, and there is no uncertain demand for 
just and humane treatment of soldiers, but 
this offers no apology to the reprehensible 
cowards who are trying to make political 
capital out of the misfortunes of our dead 
and dying soldier boys. 
—>eay 
OLD on; thatsoundsliketemper. Well, 
it isn’t. Itiswrittenin a pleasant mood, 
but “The National Magazine’s” own cor- 
respondent, Mr. MacQueen, was on the 
ground at Santiago and Porto Rico, and the 
impulse of some writers to “get even” with 
authorities who held them down to a disci- 
pline accorded to other human beings, ‘is 
not going to stand the test of time or hon- 
est investigation. Readers of “The Na- 
tional Magazine” will be pleased to learn 
that Mr. MacQueen is now a member of 
our editorial staff. 
yea 
OURING in at the rate of thousands 
every day! The offer of eighteen 
cents for three months applies to any 
friend of a subscriber of “The National 
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Magazine” until Nov. 30th. If we secure 
the coveted 100,000 new subscribers before 
Jan. Ist, we will have the loyal legion of 
old subscribers to thank for it. Just look 
about, and see if there are not a few others 
who would like to try “The National Mag- 
azine” for three months at eighteen cents. 
Have you not some friends who would ap- 
preciate the magazine? Now, let us hear 
from you. Suggestions and criticisms are 
always welcome, because there is a deter- 
mination to make “The National Maga- 
zine” the best ten-cent magazine published. 
Sea 


HIS reminds us of an obligation we owe 

to every advertiser in “The National 
Magazine.” If they have anything to offer 
that you desire, write them. We are more 
eager that our advertisers get results and 
responses from our readers than to have 
new readers. “The National Magazine” be- 
lieve in full and unstinted value, not only to 
the subscriber, but to the advertiser as 
well. Have full and unstinted confidence 
in our advertisers, for they are the ones 
who are making it possible to sell unex- 
celled magazines for 10 cents. 


>e—a 


HE promise and growth of young art- 
ists of talent is one of the most pleas- 
ant and interesting of things to witness. 
“The National” is always on the qui vive 
for artists of merit, and has pleasure in wel- 
coming to its pages this month Mr. W. H. 
Upham, whose drawings illustrate “The 
Story of Jerene.” 

Mr. Upham was a student for three years 
at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and 
has lately returned from Paris, where he 
spent a year under the instruction of J. P. 
Laurens and Benjamin Constant. He has 
made a study of figure drawing, and this 
careful academical training is apparent in 
his work, which has besides a delightful 
spontaneity and clever balancing of light 


and shade. 
y>ema 


HE lovely decorative landscape by Mr. 
Walter L. Greene which forms our 
Thanksgiving cover, is not only sugges- 
tive of the old homestead in its setting 
of bright Autumn colors, but is also a re- 
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markable example of what can be done by 

the use of two colors only. Students and 

amateurs who decorate plaques and other 

ornaments for Christmas gifts might well 

use this admirable composition as a model. 
yey 


UR frontispiece for this month is a 

charming picture called “The Bible 
Lesson,” a Flemish interior, by Jean Paul 
Selinger, whose celebrated picture, “The 
Prayer,” appeared in one of our former 
numbers. 

The artist has been particularly success- 
ful in this picture in the treatment of the 
various values of white to which a charm- 
ing foil is given by the introduction of the 
scarlet geranium and the black cat which 
seems deeply interested in the movement 
of the fingers of the Flemish girl, who, in 
turn, is more interested in watching the 
kitten than in her reading. The cap and 
cape of the girl are very picturesque, and 
are good examples of the marvelous lace 
and embroidery which is the pride of. Hol- 
land maidens. 

—>Seya> 


HE prize for the best sketch of a bicycle 
tour will beawarded andannounced next 
month. The manuscripts were received up 
to October 15, and there was scarcely time 


to announce a decision in this issue. A 
large number of manuscripts were received, 
and the judges have already sighed that 
there were not a hundred or more prizes 
to be awarded, as there were so many that 
are entitled to special mention for a high 
standard of excellence. When the bicycle 
is snugly stowed away in the basement, you 
can read of the good times your wheeling 
confreres had in the search for adventure 
and quaint nooks in wheeling. 
Sea 


OW, candidly, what do you think of 

“The National Magazine”? We want 
to enlist your personal interest in making 
and keeping it what it is pronounced by 
thousands of readers—a magazine entirely 
unexcelled in its particularly popular fea- 
tures. The continued attacks of competi- 
tors have strengthened the determination to 
not only equal and excel, but absolutely lead 
in the field of ten-cent productions. That 
sounds like business; doesn’t it? 








